




THE TIRE THRT GIVES YOU H SECOND CHRNCE 

(THERE'S R SECOND TIRE INSIDE) 

Captive-Air Double Eagle doesn't go flat. Goodyear makes doubly would carry the load for up 10 100 miles until you, or your wife, 
sure. First, with Double Eagle— our finest and most famous tire, could stop for service. So a blowout would barely slow you down. 
Giant cords make it 70% stronger than ordinary tires. You probably Flats? Forget them. Just don't forget this: Captive-Air Double 
couldn't damage it if you tried.Yet, we put Eagle is the safest tire man can make and 

a second tire inside, to give you a second B^ A BB money can buy. Not an awful lot of money, 

chance against "freak” accidents. This lllF ■ EAmML at that No more than for many other 

tough nylon and steel cord "inner spare' more people mot on goodwr tire* than on *nv other kino premium tires. Ask your Goodyear man. 




You're treated as an individual 


. . with 


RS 


• PERSONAL SERVICE 


Please pardon the pun, but it illustrates an important point about our way of doing 
business. We feel that protection for your family is a personal matter. You treat it 
that way... and so should your insurance man. And if he’s an /Etna Casualty 
agent, he will. He knows that every family’s needs are different — so he’ll give 
thoughtful, individual attention to planning insurance that’s right for you And 
if you have an accident or loss, he'll be there on the double — working with /Etna 
Casualty to see that you get everything your policy promises — cheerfully and with- 
out red tape. Away from home, there are thousands of /Etna Casualty representa- 
tives, coast to coast, ready to give you the same fine service. 


So if you feel your present insurance is being handled on a casual, taken-for-grant- 
ed basis, look in the Yellow Pages and call an /Etna Casualty agent. You’ll find 
his P S. — Personal Service makes an important difference. 


/ETNA CASUALTY 

/Etna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 
One of the ^tna Life Affiliated Companies 



INSURANCE 

for your family and business— your 
auto, home and everything you own 



WK a Golfing Vacation 
for Two in Scotland 



Imagine playing such world-famous and historic 
courses as Scotland’s Royal and Ancient Club at 
St. Andrews, the very cradle of modern golf — see- 
ing Edinburgh Castle — visiting the banks and 
braes of Highland lochs— being a guest at Dum- 
barton, home of Old Smuggler Scotch! 

Well, once you’ve shot your hole-in-one, these 
and many other thrills may be in store for you and 
your chosen companion. 

As befits Scotland’s other most famous export, 
the makers of Old Smuggler Scotch have spon- 
sored the Annual Hole-in-One Scotch Sweepstakes 
to encourage American followers of golf, the Scot- 
tish national game. And yours could be the win- 
ning entry in 1962. 

So swing often and swing true for your one- 
stroke score. And just for luck, drink a toast in 
Old Smuggler at the 19th hole — it may bring ye 
to Scotland afore you know it! 

And the Pro at the course you played gets $1,000, tool 


Here's all you do to wir 
to Scotland and $1,000 


2 round-trip flights 
■ pending money. 

igular round, on a 


1. Score a hole-in-one in a 
qualified regulation course. 

2. Have the professional at the course you 
played fill in the official entry card. Then you 
sign it, have him validate and mail it. 

3. Contest starts January 1, 1962. closes mid- 
night Dec. 31, 1962. 

4. Winner chosen by blindfold drawing within 
30 days after close of sweepstakes and notified 
by mail. 

5. Old Smuggler Sweepstakes subject to Federal, 
State and local regulations. 

6. Ask your professional for full details. Or have 
him write: Old Smuggler Sweepstakes, P.O. 
Box 21 D, Mount Vernon 10, New York. 

LAST YEAR S WINNER Mrs. John McCarthy 
scored at the Quincy (Illinois) Country Club in 
her home town — as a result, she now may play 
St. Andrews in Scotland! 
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muggier 

... careful, don't irntile a drop! 
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SUMMER CAMPS, once syn- 
onymous with dutiful, regi- 
mented "play," have blossomed 
as specialized resorts where 
children can develop abilities 
while having a wonderful time. 
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GOLF FOR SENIORS is not 
the same as lor younger play- 
ers. Paul Runyan, the PGA and 
world senior champion, tells 
men over 50 how to lower their 
scores and increase their I'un. 


NA T FLEISCHER is an agrono- 
mist. author, editor, bibliogra- 
pher and general gadfly, but 
most of all he is, in the jargon 
of the trade. “Mr. Boxing, him- 
self.” Gilbert Rogin reports. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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One nice thing about an air-cooled engine: 


Inhale. 

Exhale. 

Now you know exactly how the Volkswagen engine is 
cooled. With air. 

Water has nothing to do with it. 

A big fan swooshes cool air through the engine and 


swooshes it out again. 

The faster you go, the bigger the swoosh. So the engine 
stays calm, cool and collected. 

Or you can inch along all day in hot and heavy traffic. 
You may not enjoy it, but at least you won't have to worry 
about boiling over. 


'> 



WE ARE BY NATURE 
A PRACTICAL PEOPLE 


That’s true. ■ But there is more to owning some cars than 
just plain being practical. ■ There’s the feeling you get when 
you know somebody is looking . . . when your friends talk . . . 
when they ask questions. ■ The pride, compliments, questions, 
fun — that’s all part of owning a sports coupe. ■ So we’ve 
put them all together in our new P1S00. Solid and sturdy 
materials. Careful and meticulous workmanship. Styling 
that’s lush. And Volvo sports car handling that makes driv- 
ing exciting. ■ There are large doors and well-padded bucket 


scats and mile-long leg room. The jump seats in back handle 
the kids, packages, dogs. The padded dash has all the various 
instruments you'll ever need. There’s trunk space enough for 
a two-suiter, a gal’s garment bag and week-end case, and a 
set of golf clubs. ■ We’ve even added things you might not 
think of: Pirelli sports car tires, overdrive, undercoating, 
seat belts. ■ What the looks don’t show, driving will. That’s 
how you’ll know we Swedes are practical. 

Volvo Distributing, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


WE ALSO BUILD PRACTICAL SEDANS 
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Spring in 
September? 

Yes, spring starts in September in South America. 

Plan your holiday for a month— leave New York 
Sept. 20, Oct. 19 to ports in the West Indies, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina (31 days) or Nov. 21 to Ber- 
muda, West Indies, and Brazil (27 days). 

Or for only a week or so come along to the Carib- 
bean leaving New York Oct. 2, Oct. 24: from Balti- 
more Oct. 25, Nov. 9; from Florida Nov. 11, Nov. 28. 
Dec. 9. Remember your ship is your hotel. See your 
Travel Agent or inquire directly at 2 Broadway, New 
York 4, N.Y. 

MOOREM^ORMACK 


Olio of the World's Great Resorts 
is .Now Offering' Special Oil-Season Rates 

From #15 per pinon, double, including breakfast and dinner 
Immediate reservations, see travel a»rm or rail New- York Jl'dron 6-1141 


DORADO 

(3€ACH 

HOT€L 


So ml coupon fur free color folder. Suite 1 70.VS. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, .N. Y. 

Same 

A 'hires* 

Lin Zone Stale 


POINT OF 
FACT 


A tennis quiz to excite the memory 
and increase the knowledge of the 
casual (an and the armchair expert 


? H ho is credited with inventing the modern 
game of lawn tennis ? 

• Major Walter Clopton Wingfield, a British 
army officer, introduced the game in 1873 at 
a garden party in Wales. It was originally 
called “tennis-on-thc-lawn," and the courts 
were the shape of an hourglass, \silh nets 
five feet high. 

? Who h vs responsible for introducing the 
gome of tennis in this country? 

• Mary Ewing Outcrbridgc. of Staten Island. 
N.Y.. while on a vacation in Bermuda in 
1874, saw the game played and acquired 
tennis balls, rackets and a net to take home 
with her. In the spring of 1874 she received 
permission to plot out the lirst U.S. tennis 
court at the Staten Island Cricket and Base- 
ball Club in St. George, N.Y. 

? Has any doubles team ever won the four 
major championships ( Australian , french , 
English and U.S, ) in the same year ? 

• Yes. In 1951 Frank Sedgman and Ken Mc- 
Gregor of Australia won all four doubles 
titles, the only time it has ever been done. 

? Inin married couples have won the mixed 
doubles titles in the major championships 
eight times, Who ore they and what tourna- 
ments dtd they win? 

• Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hobart won the 
U.S. mixed doubles championship in 1905. 
Mr and Mrs. L A. Godfree took the Wim- 
bledon title in 1926. Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Crawford were the Australian champions 
from 1931 through 1933. The lust successful 
married pair were Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. 
Hopman who won the Australian mixed 
doubles title in 1936, 1937 and 1939. Before 
they were married they had taken the 1930 
championship. 

? In / 938 Dorothy Bundy became the first 
American to win the Australian women's 
championship. Her mother was the first Amer- 
ican to win another major singles title, a ) Who 
was Iter mother? h) Wliat championship did 
she win? 

• a) Dorothy is the daughter of May Sutton 
and the former American Davis Cup player, 
T. C. Bundy, b) May Sutton in 1905 was the 
first American to win a Wimbledon singles 
title. 

— Nancy Pierce 


DORADO • PUERTO RICO 


You never run out of air. 


You also won't have any worries about draining or 
flushing the radiator in spring. There is no radiator. 

Or hoses. 

Or water pump. 

Or rust. 

And so there are no worries about anti-freeze in the 


fall or cracked blocks in the winter. 

If you feel that you owe your Volkswagen's engine a 
little something special every spring and fall, you can do 
this much: 

Just run it once around the block and let it 
air itself out. 



try 

your 

hand 

at 


SI, The Sporting Word Gair 

, fun for t 


eryone in the family. Send your c 
to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, [ 
7107, 540 N. 

11, rrr. ~ 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 
se $2.50 for each set. 





SCORECARD 


MENDER OF IMMORTALS 

After Dr. George E. Bennett died at 77 
last week a photograph was found in a 
desk drawer of his Baltimore office. It 
showed Joe DiMaggio, Tommy Hen- 
rich, Charley KeJIerand Frankie Croset tj 
in their Yankee uniforms and was in- 
scribed: "To Dr. George, the man who 
made this picture possible." Most men 
would have hung it prominently on a 
wall, but Dr. George was modest. 

The inscription was true. DiMaggio 
was remembering an injury to his elbow. 
Dr. Bennett removed loose cartilage, 
caused by Joe's long throws, from the 
tendons. Hcnrich and Crosctti had re- 
modeled knees, Keller a repaired ankle. 
Without the skills of the famed Johns 
Hopkins orthopedic surgeon, the ca- 
reers of all four, and of many others, 
would have been ended prematurely. 

Big league clubs sent their players to 
Dr. Bennett because he was more than 
a gifted surgeon. His medical skill was 
supported by an extraordinary knowl- 
edge of baseball (he had played on a 
semi pro team). He knew, for example, 
that a shortstop’s most difficult play is 
going into the hole to scoop up a drive. 
When he gets the ball he must pivot on 
his right leg to make the long throw to 
first base. So when a shortstop came to 
him with a bad right knee. Dr. Bennett 
simply recommended that the shortstop 
become a third baseman. 

Another time it was a pitcher who 
wrote that he had lost his fast ball. Dr. 
Bennett had operated on the boy’s arm 
a few months before. "I figured he was 
favoring it by pushing the ball and not 
throwing it,’* Dr. Bennett recalled. He 
wrote a brief prescription: "Cock your 
wrist." Two days later a telegram ar- 
rived. "It worked,” the wire said. 

Larry MacPhail believes Dr Bennett 
was responsible for the Dodgers' 1941 
pennant. Whitlow Wyatt's control went 
sour, and MacPhail appealed to the doc- 
tor. "Build a mound in the bullpen," 
Dr. Bennett said. MacPhail scoffed but 
did it anyhow. That year Wyatt won 
22 games. The doctor believed Wyatt's 
throwing motion was perfect and "had a 


movie made of it to show other pitchers. 

Not only baseball players but other 
athletes flocked to Dr. Bennett’s office. 
Eddie Arcaro says the doctor saved his 
career. Among football players he treat- 
ed were John Unitas, Ray Berry, George 
Shaw and Don Mcllhenny. 

At a testimonial dinner in 1958, ath- 
letes he had helped paid tribute to him, 
some tearfully. Joe Garagiola relieved 
the tension with a remark: “After listen- 
ing to that all-star team of players Dr. 
Bennett has mended," he said, "I'm sor- 
ta sorry I didn’t break my leg." 

THE BROKEN-BAT BRIGADE 

The trend to ultralight fishing tackle is 
as nothing compared to the burgeoning 
use of ultralight bats in baseball. More 
and more players are going to the feather- 
weight stick under the assumption that 
a quick, lashing swing will propel a ball 
farther than the more ponderous move- 
ment of the old, massive, thick-handled 
models, the kind Ty Cobb used. 

The trend seems to have peaked in 
Austin, Texas, where in one game in El 
Paso this season players on the Austin 
Senators shattered 17 of these fragile 
instruments. 

THE BILLFISH MASTERS 

Most fishing tournaments chill our 
blood and spoil our supper, especially 
when the fish are not released and money 
prizes are offered. But The Sailfish Club 
of Florida (Palm Beach) has been study- 
ing an approach to tournaments that 
just might be truly sporting and. now has 
announced, for next January, "The invi- 
tational Masters Angling Tournament,” 
in which some 50 acknowledged billfish- 
ing experts will be invited to compete. 

Rules for the Masters will be more 
rigid than those of The International 
Light Tackle Tournament Association. 
Only 20-pound test Dacron line, made 
by one manufacturer in one run express- 
ly for the tournament, will be used. Each 
angler will have a marker secured to his 
line 100 yards from the swivel. As long 
as the marker is off the rod lip the boat 
may be maneuvered as requested by the 


angler, but when the marker moves onto 
the tip the boat will be dead in the water. 
Fishing will be for sailfish and marlin 
with points determined by the length of 
time required to bring the fish to boat. 
Though essentially a release tournament, 
bonus points will be awarded for the 
three longest fish taken. 

As one enthusiastic correspondent of 
The Sailfish Club observed: "... It seems 
to be the first tournament in which an- 
gling skill will play a much larger part 
than luck.” 

WINKS AND CUBES 

The Oxford University Tiddlywinks So- 
ciety, an honored if not very ancient 
organization, is about to land on our 
shores with the purpose of competing 
against such American tiddlywinks teams 
as The Cin Cin Irregulars, a New York 
club that meets in a pub, and various 
similarly attuned groups along the At- 
lantic seaboard from the Lake Tarleton 
Club at Pike, N.H. down through the 
Berkshircs to Philadelphia. 

One purpose of the excursion is to 
extend to America the international rules 
that prevail in the British Isles and France 
but perhaps do not prevail elsewhere. 
It seems, as a matter of fact, that they 



may not even prevail in England, where 
Oxford permits women to play and Cam- 
bridge won't even let women watch. 


One of the more prominent Oxonian 
tiddlywinkers, Mr. P. J. Freeman, has 
solicited our aid in finding even more 
challengers than he now has. Any team 
that feels competent to give Oxford a 
good tussle at tiddlywinks may address 

continued 
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Yardley men’s deodorants have a 
double purpose. First they slop un- 
pleasant odor. Then they add a fresh, 
appealing, manly fragrance. It took 
Yardley to create this sensible, two- 
way grooming: The greatest under- 
arm protection you’ve ever known, 
plus the advantage of a fine, clean, 
woody after-aroma. 

To suit two distinct male prefer- 


ences in deodorants, Yardley makes 
theseadvanced products in twoforms. 
Yardley Roll-On is a modern, safe 
antiperspirant that keeps you neatly 
dry. Yardley Stick is for men who 
think a little light, odor-free perspi- 
ration is a healthy thing. 

Each of these exceptional Yardley 
deodorants costs only SI. 

Small price for double-duty. 


Mr. Freeman in care of the William 
Sloanc VMCA, 356 West 34 Street, New 
York, N.Y. “One of our chief en- 
deavors,” Mr. Freeman advises, “will be 
to try to spread interest in tiddlywinks 
within the United States: rather a big 
job, perhaps.” 

Rather bigger than you might think, 
Mr. Freeman. Some parts of the country 
arc now preoccupied with a new sport, 
one that may well represent a challenge 
to tiddlywinks. Just the other day the 
Phelps brothers of Anderson, Ind., aged 
14 and 1 1, claimed a new world record 
in the sport. They tossed an ice cube back 
and forth between them 743 times before 
it melted. A few days later in Albu- 
querque, Larry Prawitz, 15, and Phil 
Vickers, 14. tossed the cube 1,403 times. 
American rules prevailed. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

A new golf club, membership limited 
to 300. is planned on the site of the old 
Clint Murchison Sr. home in Dallas. Its 
sponsors hope to lure the National Open 
and other major tournaments to the 
area. 

• Many college football coaches favor 
abandoning the Chicago All-Star foot- 
ball game between college players and 
pros, and a movement is stirring to make 
it college players versus college players 
and shift the East-West All-America 
Bowl game from Buffalo to Chicago in 
August 1963. 

FOUR-EYED FILLIES 

The secret of what makes horses like 
Crimson Satan lug in or Sunrise County 
lug out may lie hidden in some deep re- 
cess of the equine mind, but it just might 
be a simple matter of eyesight. But train- 
ers don’t call in eye doctors because 
trainers don’t believe horses can read 
eye charts. Now they are beginning to 
discover that an eye doctor can treat 
even an illiterate horse by giving him re- 
fractory tests that show whether he is 
nearsighted or farsighted or astigmatic. 

Dr. Irving J. Peisor of Berwyn, 111. is 
treating a couple of horses at Sports- 
man's Park right now and has prescribed 
spectacles for them. Both Adios Agnes, 
a 3-ycar-old pacer, and Gladys Volo, a 
9-year-old trotter, were found to be far- 
sighted and to have astigmatism — both 
quite common among horses. Dr. Pci- 
sor says. 

hitting the lenses has been a bit of a 
problem. Because the eye of the horse is 
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on the side of the head, not in front, 
each lens must be independently hitched, 
and Dr. Peisor is still making adjust- 
ments in the fittings. The horses, there- 
fore, have not yet raced with their specs 
on. but when they do the form charts, al- 
ready overburdened with eye-straining 
minutiae, will need a new symbol. Some- 
thing like PL. for “prescription lenses." 

THE HIGH AND MIGHTY LUCKY 

After a free fall of 2,500 feet into Cape 
Cod’s Mystic Lake, near Hyannis, Mass., 
Lois Ann Frotten. girl sky diver on her 
first sky dive, escaped last week with a 
mere bloody nose. 

She isn't the only one. In 1949 Mas- 
ter Sergeant James R. Hendrix' para- 
• chute failed to open at 1,000 feet. He 
landed in a plowed field and suffered 
only the minor shock of having sur- 
vived. The most remarkable uninvited 
free fall was that of Flight Sergeant 
Nicholas Alkemade, who jumped with- 
out parachute from a blazing RAF Lan- 
caster bomber in 1944. He was at 18,000 
feet when he jumped, and he dropped at 
a terminal velocity of 170 miles an hour. 
He crashed through the branches of a 
pine tree, landed in a snow bank, lighted 
a cigarette and walked away. 

The fact that Lois Ann fell into water 
does not altogether explain her good 
fortune. Of the 230 persons who have 
jumped off San Francisco's Golden Gate 
Bridge, only 246 feet high, just one has 
survived. And Lois Ann got off lighter 
than one naval aviator who tumbled 
1.200 feet into the Pacific during World 
War 11. He landed at the crest of a steep 
wave and slid down it so fast the fric- 
tion burned his bottom. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Archie Moore, on a possible Patter- 
son-Liston rematch: “Somebody is going 
to get humiliated so bad the public won't 
stand for another fight.” 

• Dene Hofheinz, daughter of Roy Hof- 
heinz, chairman of the Houston Colt 
.45s executive committee: “I've got more 
runs in my stockings than the Colts have 
scored.” 

• Tennessee Coach Bowden Wyatt’s 
definition of the overused football term, 
“pursuit”: “Taking the shortest distance 
to the ball carrier and arriving in a bad 
humor.” 

• Casey Stengel, advising one of his 

Mets* outfielders: “When one of them 
guys hits a single to you, throw the ball 
to third. That way we can hold him to 
a double.” end 
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BOOTHS “IV GIN 


The only gin distilled in the U.S.A. under 
the supervision of the famous Booth’s 
Distillery Limited, London, England. 

Same Formula — Same Time-Proven Methods. 


IN NEW YORK 

s 4.32 


4/5 QUART-90 PROOF 


IN LONDON 

39 Shillings and 9 Pence 

*5.57 

4/5 QUART-80 PROOF 

Distilled In England. Based 
on London price 1:19s 9d, 
recent rate of exchange. 


10095 NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • W.A. TAYLOR 1 COMPANY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOTH’S “IV GIN 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

JULY 30, 1962 


WHIRLING 
FOR THE 


U.S. 


by TEX MAULE 


A world record hammer throw by Harold Connolly offsets a world record high 
jump by Valeri Brumel as the U.S. men defeat the Soviet Union for the fourth time 


I t was a fierce contest of record and counter- 
record. ploy and double ploy, and by the 
time it ended in the sunny stadium in Palo 
Alto last week the second largest crowd in U.S. 
track history had seen the home team once 
again defeat the Russian men in a mighty duel 
of mighty powers. The 1 53.500 spectators who 
nearly filled the arena through the two-day 
meet enormously enjoyed the show and. if at 
first they were minding their manners by ap- 
plauding Russian and American players alike, 
they soon became as partisan as Dodger fans 
at a Giant game. They had reason to cheer. 
The U.S. men. inspired by Harold Connolly, a 
huge, spinning dervish, outmuscled and outran 
the Russians, 128-107, while the Soviet women 
gained solace for their squad, winning 66-41. 

The meet totals were about as expected, but 
seldom if ever before has so much fancy run- 
ning, jumping and throwing been backed up 
by so much equally vigorous thinking. Some 
of the cerebration backfired, but much was 
audaciously successful. Connolly set the pat- 
tern. He had for some time been taking four 
wind-up whirls before releasing the hammer. 
For this meet he decided to try three spins in- 
stead. He also drew moral support from the 
crowd. He rarely performs before one, since 
safety usually requires that the hammer event 
be held outside of track stadiums. Almost ef- 
fortlessly he set a new world record. But Rus- 
sian Coach Gabriel Korobkov was thinking. 


too; namely, that Pyotr Bolotnikov, the 32- 
year-old instructor and Olympic distance run- 
ner, was ripe for the 10,000 meters even though 
he was listed to run in the 5,000. Bolotnikov 
ran and won them both, using some tricky pac- 
ing to help score a most difficult double. A Rus- 
sian plan failed, however, in the 1,500 meters 
when the U.S.S.R. men tried to set a fast early 
pace so that America’s Jim Beatty, known for 
his finishing kick, would be tired at the end. 
They found out Beatty could keep up and kick 
too. Ralph Boston won the broad jump over 
world record holder Igor Ter-Ovanesyan by 
putting all his effort into an early leap and 
watching the Russian record holder tie himself 
into knots trying to equal it — a subtle early- 
foot strategy that also paid off for Al Oerter in 
the discus. Otherwise, in the sprints, relays. 400 
and 800 meters and shotput the U.S. was over- 
powering, while in the walk, triple jump, jave- 
lin and decathlon the visitors were supreme. 

It was left for the brightest of the Red stars. 
High Jumper Valeri Brumel, to bring off the 
Russians’ best athletic feat and a thinking 
man's coup as well. On Saturday he learned to 
say “thank you very much" in English. In case 
he should lose, he also learned “very well 
done." The next day he cleared the bar at a 
world's record 7 feet 5 inches to beat John 
Thomas. “Very well done," said Thomas. 

Replied the thoroughly prepared Brumel: 
“Thank you very much.” 

CONTINUED 


Combining a baiierina's grace with the musetes of a weight 
lifter, Connolly sends the hammer sailing some 231 feet 


Phologrophi by Neil leifer 



Boston is suspended in space ( above) on winning jump 


U.S. SUCCESS , (,tilinued 

T he dual meet often developed into a series of spectacu- 
lar duels, man against man. Sometimes one was from 
Russia, the other from America: sometimes both were from 
the same land. In either case, it was exciting moments such 
as those shown here that the great crowds at the stadium 
in Palo Alto had come to see: Ralph Boston producing his 
best jump of the year to beat Igor Tcr-Ovanesyan, who had 
wrested Boston's world record away; Valeri Brumel. hand- 
some and unbeatable as ever, launching himself with a tre- 
mendous kick at the last possible second to jump higher than 
anyone ever has; Jerry Tarr driving over the high hurdles 
like a frightened impala to beat Hayes Jones to the tape. 


Brume/ spread-eagles his way up to a world record 
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U.S. SUCCESS 


I t not only was the best track meet of the year, it also was 
the prettiest. Soviet women athletes have always seemed 
more attractive than Soviet women clerks or housewives, and 
now the Americans arc catching up in this respect as well as 
in the events on the field. But it is difficult to be beautiful 
under the strain of competition, and Elvira Ozolina grimaces 
with the effort of a record javelin throw; Galina Yevsyukova 
scowls after finishing second to a teammate in the high jump; 
Olga Connolly broods o er her second-place discus throw. But 
in action or repose, red or red-white-and-blue, black or white, 
male or female, no one in Palo Alto could match the incom- 
parable Wilma Rudolph Ward for effortless grace and poise. 



Elvira Ozolina watches javelin sail toward meet record 



Galina Yevsyukova (above) bounces in high jump pit > 





THE TROUBLE WITH 
LEADING AN ARMY 



The army was Arnold Palmer's, and it was on the move. Even though Gary Player won the PGA, the story 
of the event was how the very presence of Palmer is transforming tournament golf by ALFRED WRIGHT 


J ack Nick laus. the U.S. Open cham- 
pion. got up from the breakfast tabic 
before the second round of the Profes- 
sional Golfers’ Association C hampion- 
ship last week, smiled and said. "Well. 
I'm off to light Arnie's Army." Ii was a 
short, offhand remark, but it summed 
up what the PGA tournament thorough- 
ly demonstrated: there has been a re- 
markable change in the character of ma- 
jor U.S. golf events. In spite of the fact 
that Arnold Palmer was not winning the 
PGA that morning, and not about to 


win it all weekend long, the stage was 
his. the gallery was his and the tourna- 
ment was his. Never before had a loser 
more completely ruled a golf event. It 
wasn't until three holes from the end 
laic Sunday afternoon that the troops 
following General Palmer finally began 
to drift away. 

Until that point they had stuck steadi- 
ly at his side. They were there, several 
thousand strong at the first tec Sunday, 
waiting for a last-round miracle, and in- 
deed Palmer raised his hands high and 


promised one. "I'm going out and shoot 
that son of a gun in 62." he said. The 
faithful believed every syllable of it. and 
wanted to bear witness. Finally, at the 
1 6th hole, when hardly a Palmer shot was 
loft to watch anyway, they slipped off 
belatedly to see what other competitors 
were doing. 

It was through this topsy-turvy atmos- 


march to defeat is led by a stem-faced 
Palmer as loyal gallery falls in step behind him. 



PALMER'S PGA minimi 

phere that Gary Player emerged with 
four line rounds of 72-67 69-70 to be- 
come the fifth foreign winner in the 44- 
\ ear-history of the PGA Championship. 
He turned in some highly commendable 
pressure golT on the closing two holes 
after runner-up Bob Goalby had cut his 
lead to a single stroke with birdies on 
the 14th and 16th. Then Gary sank an un- 
nerving little putt on the 18th, to win. 
and stepped away grim and numb, as if 
he had just heard some bad news. It was 
a vital moment for Player’s morale, for 
he hadn't won a tournament in more 
than 15 months: he had blown leads in 
two big ones recently. He had done so 
badly in the British Open that he didn't 
even qualify for the last two rounds. 
Short putts had been a large part of his 
problem. When he solved it the PGA 
had a likable new champion. Yet it also 
had come up with a dull tournament. 


The fact that Palmer's presence domi- 
nated the event in spite of his indifferent 
play may explain why this year's PGA 
never generated the kind of overall ex- 
citement that should go with the third 
biggest tournament on the professional 
calendar. “Maybe it's the weather." 
someone said. Others blamed the fact 
that, after 29 consecutive weeks of tour- 
naments since the tour started in Los 
Angeles on January 5. some of the players 
were ovcrgolfcd. Another big tourna- 
ment. this one in the midsummer heat 
of Philadelphia, seemed to be one too 
many. But the Palmer phenomenon was 
really at fault. 

Nobody but Arnie 

Seldom has any sport and particular- 
ly this one — ever turned into the one- 
man show that golf has now become. 
Little and sometimes tart Jerry Barber, 
the PGA defending champion, summed 
it up before a shot was hit at Aronimink 


Golf Club, the long, tree-lined course 
near Philadelphia that played host to 
the PGA: "They don't know anybody's 
here but Palmer.” And by they Barber 
meant everybody: the gallery, reporters, 
photographers, officials and. surprising- 
ly. the players themselves. Even book- 
makers were dazzled. They quoted the 
absurdly low odds of 2 to 1 against Palm- 
er to win the PGA, one of the biggest 
underlays in the history of the friendly 
wager. (The pro- Palmer bettor pul up SI 
on the chance of winning only S2.) The 
more cold-blooded Turf and Sports club 
in Las Vegas, where the volume of golf 
betting now ranks with that of boxing, 
listed Palmer at a far more realistic 9 
to 2. 

When Arnold reached Aronimink, 
fresh from his lopsided victory in the 
British Open the previous week, crowds 
surrounded his car. Once he was through 
that phalanx of autograph seekers and 
idolaters, he had to breach a battalion 



STILL A CONTENDER. THE MAN WHO MADE 


'PALMER CHARGE ' FAMOUS LETS HIS CLUB FALL AWAY AS 


ONG PUTT DROPS 


reflected agony consumes Winnie Palmer 
as she Matches Arnold sink out of contention. 

of tournament officials who wanted to 
do everything within human capabilities 
to make his visit a happy one. For the 
rest of the week he was tortured with 
kindness. 

The simple act of putting on his spikes 
and playing a round of tournament golf 
has evolved into a major project for 
Palmer, one that is as complicated and 
hectic as the mounting of a military 
siege. And. in turn, the tournaments he 
plays have a strange, unreal quality — 
half joyous dream, half nightmare that 
is unlike anything else in golf. 

Matters were made even worse at 
Aronimink when Palmer was paired with 
Nieklaus in the two opening rounds. 
This was the third U.S. event in five 
weeks in which this had happened. Since 
his victory in the U.S. Open. Nieklaus 
has been the biggest attraction on the 
course except for Palmer, and when the 
two play together only relatives and rob- 
ins bother to watch any of the other 
matches on the course. PGA officials 
insist that the pairings are drawn out of 
a hat. but perhaps only two names are 
put in the hat. At any rate, it cannot be 
denied that a Palmer-Nicklaus pairing 
is the best possible stimulation for the 
box office. 

While Palmer and Nieklaus were play- 
ing together on Thursday and Friday, 
the gallery with them was, naturally, 
enormous. Virtually every other group, 
including a threesome of Sam Snead. 
Gary Player and Phil Rodgers, was con- 
testing in privacy. Marshals, scorers and 
other tournament officials in their green- 
and-whitc uniforms, to say nothing of 
the corps of journalists, traipsed down 
the fairways by the dozens in the Palmer- 
Nicklaus wake. Without periscopes, 
which sold at SI apiece, it was impos- 
sible to get more than an occasional 
glimpse of the players. 

It was strictly a Palmer crowd, the 
fabled army. "Go Arnie." said a sign 
on the hat of one spectator. "Go Arnie." 
were the shouts every time it looked like 
he might get moving. Each time Palmer 
putted out his gallery would break ranks 
in disorder and race for the next hole, 
not waiting or caring that Nieklaus or 
the other man in the threesome. Dave 
Marr. still had putts to make. The 
ground could have swallowed up Open 
Champion Nieklaus, and nobody would 
have know n he was gone. 

Friday morning at breakfast Nieklaus 




PALMER'S PGA continued 

was asked if it wouldn't have been better 
to have had him and Palmer in separate 
threesomes so the gallery would be split 
up. "That wouldn't help,” said Nick- 
laus. "There would still be 10.000 people 
following Palmer and about 10 people 
following me.” 

"It's like a stampede," said Don Fair- 
field, who played just ahead of Palmer 
on the first two rounds, and was too 
close to the gallery for comfort. "They 
run wild. It‘s upsetting to hear those feet 
pounding and the people yelling." 

"There arc no laggers in that mob," 
said old John Barnum, who shot a first- 
day 66 w hile playing just behind Palmer. 
"It's nice and quiet, like a vacuum, be- 
hind that man." 

Cracks in his calmness 

But the strain of being a general was 
beginning to show on Palmer, too. On 
one occasion, when the gallery began 
moving as Nicklaus was about to putt. 
Palmer said loudly, "We have another 
man here." The same thing happened 
on the next hole. "Aw, please!" ex- 
claimed Palmer. Nicklaus, incidentally, 
missed both those short putts. Also, 
there were signs that Palmer's irritation 
threshold, always so unbelievably high, 
was descending a bit toward human pro- 
portions. His radiant bursts of person- 
ality came less frequently, and he was 
more impatient with the things that usu- 
ally upset everybody but himself— noise 
from a TV crew, an airplane, a camera, 
a rustling bit of paper. 

On Thursday at the sixth hole a pho- 
tographer nudged him and said. "Would 
you move over a little, buddy, so 1 can 
take a picture of Nicklaus?” Palmer 
seethed. At the 12th hole on Friday a 
television technician on a nearby tower 
dropped a piece of metal that crashed 
down like a bomb as Palmer addressed 
an approach shot. Palmer stepped back, 
addressed the ball again, and down came 
another piece of metal. Palmer didn't 
smile, as once he might have. Then he 
hit the shot over the green. 

The marshals bothered him. too. So 
many of them were trying to keep order 
that Palmer sometimes looked like the 
leader of a Saint Patrick's Day parade. 
At times the course almost needed mar- 
shals to marshal the marshals. And they 
didn't hesitate to chat w ith Arnold. The 
Palmer disposition was finally ruffled 
enough for him to say. "Naturally. I'm 
happy that so many people want to see 


me play. But there were times this week 
when I had to talk to 200 sponsors be- 
tween shots." 

"I don't think it's ever been this bad." 
his wife Winnie said one morning just 
before starting out on a round with her 
husband. Winnie, who stands only five 
feel three in the golf shoes she wears 
while walking w ith Arnold, scarcely gets 
more than a glimpse of her husband 
through the mass of humanity as he 
strides down the fairway. 

But Winnie doesn't complain about 
the crush as she walks unobtrusively 
among the gallery, usually in company 
with one of the other wives. "I don't 
get very close and I miss a lot of the big 
putts, but I'm always around." she says. 
"I stay behind him or in front of him. 
but not with him." A notable exception 
to this policy came at the British Open, 
where the enthusiastically stampeding 
Glaswegians were a threat to life and 
limb, and Winnie occasionally exercised 
her privilege of walking down the fair- 
ways behind the players. 

By listening carefully to Winnie, it 
was possible to get another view of the 
Palmer phenomenon. "Honestly." she 
said, in the midst of a round. "1 don't 
see how Arn can get through the week. 
Everyone wants something from him. 
They want him to visit an air base or fly 
w ith him in their jet or be on a broadcast 
or try out a car. They want to crowd 
around him or they want to look after 
him and keep him from the crowds. But 
more than that, after all the excitement 
and emotion of last week, it's just aw- 
fully hard for him to get worked up for 
this tournament. You've got to let down 
after something like the British Open." 

There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that Palmer's inability to charge himself 
up to a championship pitch for the sec- 
ond week in a row had its effect on the 
atmosphere of the PGA. He played what 
for him was mediocre golf, missing the 
fairways with his drives almost as often 
as he was hitting them, failing to show 
his customary authority as he played his 
shots to the greens, and not sinking the 
putts with which he so often has sent 
the galleries into a delirium. 

For his own part, however. Palmer 
refused to make alibis. After finishing 
his second round with a respectable two- 
over-par 72. which left him in a tie for 
1 3th, he was considerate enough to sub- 
mit to an interrogation in the press tent 
— a ritual that is usually reserved for 
the day's hottest golfers. First, he con- 
firmed what was obv ious to anyone who 


hero AT bay. Palmer peers over the heads 
of the army that he cannot always command. 

noticed that the normal resilience was 
absent from his spine and legs as he 
toured the 18 holes: "I just didn't have 
it today. You expect to play bad rounds 
of golf, and the main thing is to get out 
of them without too much damage. I 
was lucky today to score as well as I did. 
Believe me. I was glad to settle for a 72, 
and it could have been a lot worse.’’ 
What had truly saved Palmer's score that 
day was an electrifying eagle 3 on the 
long, par-5 16th hole. He reached the 
green in two with a couple of long woods 
and then sank a 25-foot putt that sent 
his army into an explosion of applause. 
As far as the gallery was concerned, 
the day was a success. 

When his name was finally taken olf 
the leaders' scoreboard on Saturday, 
Arnic's loyalists felt somehow cheated, 
even though the Palmer name had been 
left up there when many unlisted golfers 
were well ahead of him. 

The PGA Championship proved be- 
yond argument that, as Arnold Palmer 
goes, so goes the golf tournament. The 
gallery turns out to see him win. the 
sponsors and officials think of him first 
and the other golfers have him as much 
on their minds as if he were their putter. 
After finishing with a second-round 72 
on Friday that kept him among the tour- 
nament leaders. Bob Goalby was heard 
to mutter, "I wonder what's with the 
hotshots" meaning, of course. Palmer 
and Nicklaus. 

In the dining room Dave Ragan was 
discussing the problems of the pro tour 
with a few newspapermen, suggesting 
that it might be a good idea to cut down 
on the number of tournaments. "Now 
let's see," he said. "How many tourna- 
ments did Palmer play in last year?" 

Mike Souchak's wife. Nancy, while 
follow ing her husband around, reached 
the inevitable subject. "Mike says Ar- 
nold really deserves everything he's got. 
He's behaved so well and worked so hard 
and remained so modest." 

And finally Vivienne Player. Gary's 
wife, said to a reporter, while trailing 
her husband around the course: "Did 
you see Arnie play those last two rounds 
at the British Open? It must have been a 
wonderful experience." 

She was talking about Arnold Palm- 
er. even while her husband was winning 
the PGA Championship. But why not? 
So was everybody else at Aronimink 
Golf Club last week. end 
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by CARLETON MITCHELL 

TIME OF TRIAL FOR FOUR 


TALL SLOOPS 


There were some spectacular triumphs— and snafus— in the first round 
of tests to pick a defender for the America's Cup, but the subtle moves 
that add up to a selection were noticed only by nine solemn men in blue 



CREW OF -NEFERTITr (LEFT) GOT SPINNAKER INTO HEROIC TANGLE, THEN LET SAIL SLIDE OVERBOARD 


F or two weeks this July, at about 10 
o'clock each morning, a vessel flying 
the oversized flags of the New York 
Yacht Club and its race committee 
dropped her mooring olT Newport and 
headed to sea, past the clipped green 
lawns, past Castle Hill, past the striper 
fishermen on the rocks, to a rendezvous 
at Brenlon Reef lightship. Each day in 
her wake trailed a handsome fleet, yachts 
large and small, power and sail, to await 
the hoisting of signals that would set the 
course for the day's racing. 

The seagoing paraders were there to 
watch four tall, 12-mcter yachts — Co- 
lumbia, Weatherly , Easterner and Nefer- 


titi — compete for the honor of being 
named the 18th defender of America's 
Cup. In pairs they raced while the float- 
ing grandstand followed, and each night 
Newport's pubs and clubs filled with dis- 
cussions by intense and knowing fans, 
using terms like spinnaker jibe and inside 
berth at the mark. 

Yet their knowledge and their interest 
were mild compared to that of a number 
of blue-jacketed gentlemen on the decks 
of two inconspicuous vessels. They were 
constantly peering through binoculars, 
glancing at stopwatches, conferring, jot- 
ting notes. There was no slow tack, no 
buoy overstood, no helmsman's error 


that was not duly observed and recorded 
against the day of judgment when the 
defender w ill be chosen. For the point of 
the whole show was to permit observa- 
tion by these gentlemen, the selection 
committee, whose duty it is to make 
certain that the American yacht with the 
best chance of defeating the Australian 
challenger Crete / is the one that comes to 
the starting line September 15. 

In its duties, members of the nine-man 
committee are only slightly less solemn 
about the defense of the cup than those 
leaders concerned with the defense of 
our country, and they arc considerably 
less talkative. Nobody really knows what 
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TRIALS continued 

goes on in midships huddles during the 
races, or what is discussed in formal ses- 
sions afterwards. Vet it is no secret that 
far more is considered than the mathe- 
matical percentage of wins versus losses, 
as disclosed by a frequent question 
among the more knowledgeable of the 
fleet spectators: "How do you think so 
and so looked to the committee?” 

Overall, the committee got an uncom- 
monly clear look for such an early stage 
in the trials. During the 13-day period, 
in which 22 races were held, the weather 
pattern was good. There were no drifting 
matches when time limits expired, and 
only one event was postponed by fog. 
Twice the wind piped to a sustained 
velocity of some 18 knots, and one day 
was a real snorter, exceeding anything 
encountered during the entire '58 season. 

Before the trials started the greatest 
question was Nefertiti (SI. June II). 
There were those who had viewed Sail- 
maker Ted Hood's first attempt at meter- 
boat design with misgivings, speaking 
learnedly about frontal resistance and 
wetted surface: but the most succinct 
doubt was reportedly expressed by a 


respected naval architect when he viewed 
Nefertiti hauled out on the eve of festivi- 
ties. He laughed. 

But nobody even snickered after the 
portly maiden celebrated her debut July 
2 by defeating Columbia , the 1958 cup 
champion, and went on next day to beat 
Easterner. By these victories she estab- 
lished herself as fast in light to moderate 
air, when many had believed she would 
be at her worst. She was less efficient to 
windward than anticipated, definitely 
logy before the wind, but a demon 
reaching. 

Meanwhile, on the same two days, 
Henry Mercer’s Weatherly was matched 
against the same two adversaries in re- 
verse order, and defeated them both. It 
was clear that changes in the light blue 
sloop had been for the better. How much 
was due to a heavier keel and how much 
to Bus Mosbacher at the helm would be 
impossible to say, but Weatherly quickly 
demonstrated that this year she is able 
to go upwind as well as down. 

The two undefeated boats met for the 
first time July 4. Before her mooting was 
dropped a Weatherly crew member mut- 
tered. "Today, it’s man against the 
beast” Bus Mosbacher against the 


powerful hull and monster headsails of 
Nefertiti. Mosbacher went ahead at the 
starting cannon and quickly tamed the 
beast. Under his hand Weatherly simply 
sailed faster, her superiority greatest on 
the second w indward leg. when Nefertiti 
surprised and disappointed her support- 
ers by seeming to lay over and get no- 
where, ending up five minutes 43 seconds 
astern. Still the Anderson group was not 
in the least dismayed. "Wrong jib,” said 
Don McNamara, Ted Hood's co-helms- 
man. "We're learning. It'll be different 
next lime." 

Weatherly went on to another victory 
the following day in her second match 
against Easterner, making her score four 
straight. But then in the next three she 
came apart: brand-new gear gave out, 
winches identical to those on the other 
boats failed, and the crew fumbled at 
crucial moments. 

Monday brought rain and 30-knot 
squalls, which lashed the gray water into 
savage seas. Easterner, sailed for the first 
time throughout a race by designer Ray 
Hunt, defeated Weatherly. She relished 
the wet windward work, showing pow- 
er not matched by any rival. For Colum- 
bia, the heavy-weather slugger of 58. the 



SCRAMBLING UP WINDWARD SHROUDS. MEMBER Ol 


'EATHERLY S FOREDECK GANG CLEARS LINE DURING A SAIL CHANGE 


das brought disaster. Leading Nefertiti 
shortly after the start, her mast snapped 
at a weld, leaving her helpless. Two 
crewmen went overboard, one being re- 
trieved by the team of Australian observ- 
ers following close astern; and only the 
fact that he had just moved to the edge 
of the cockpit to take a bearing kept 
Navigator Olin Stephens from being un- 
der the guillotine of the boom. 

Columbia was back in action Thurs- 
day But the week really was distin- 
guished by Nefertiti and Weatherly con- 
tinuing to pile up victories. When they 
finally met again on Saturday, a win by 
Weatherly would mean a 3-1 edge over 
her strongest rival. Conversely, a victory 
by the Hood boat would give Nefertiti 
the most impressive record since the 
J-class defender. Ranger. 

Mosbachcr got the best of the start in 
a breeze of some 12 knots, but both came 
to the windward mark together. Nefertiti 
inside on the turn. Downwind, the two 
ran for a long time as though pulled by 
the same string, until finally Weatherly 
opened out a few lengths. Helmsman 
Hood bided his time. About a mile from 
the leeward mark came Nefertiti' s move, 
sharpening up to blanket Weatherly. 
There was a series of maneuvers, marred 
somewhat by faulty sail handling aboard 
both boats, culminating in two rips in 
Weatherly's spinnakers, but she man- 
aged to lead at the mark. 

The wind had now freshened to 18 
knots, Earlier Nefertiti had failed to 
show power in such conditions. Not this 
time. Hood tacked at the buoy to clear 
his wind, but when Weatherly covered 
he merely drove off. then proceeded to 
work out to windward. About halfway 
through the leg Mosbachcr in despera- 
tion instituted one of his famous lacking 
duels, but it failed to gain. Later, nearer 
the Narragansett shore in smooth wa- 
ter. he tried again, and this time nar- 
rowed the gap until the port coffee grind- 
er winch failed, From then on, tactically 
unhampered. Nefertiti sailed away to 
cross the finish line nearly a minute 
ahead, a deserved and impressive vic- 
tory. Her final won-lost total for the 
trials was 10 2. whife Weatherly finished 
the series 7-4. Columbia was 4 5. and 
Easterner had only a single triumph in 
1 1 starts. 

On any basis, Nefertiti's overall per- 
formance was impressive. A brand-new 
boat, with an untried crew and — oddly 
enough— a skimpy sail inventory, she 
still managed to win. True, on at least 
three occasions she was presented with 



OARING CREWMAN STRUGGLES WITH POLE AS 'EASTERNER' TRAILS 'NEFERTITI' 


victories by rival helmsmen, who had al- 
lowed her to sail divergent courses, and 
she won another race through Colum- 
bia's breakdown. But there is no gain- 
saying that as a new boat she has the 
greatest potential for improvement, and 
is already mighty hard to stay ahead of 
around a course. Perhaps more of this 
may be attributed to Hood's and Mc- 
Namara's smart cockpit work than is 
generally realized, while the muscle trust 
amidships and forward has contributed 
by handling the giant genoas and spin- 
nakers with only a few lapses, one of 
which is shown on page 22. 

Weatherly performed like a new boat. 
She was plagued by mishaps, most of 
which should not have happened to a 
vessel so meticulously maintained, yet 
her crew was impressive in recovering 
from chance disasters — as when a jib 
halyard failed— and she still won. Bus 
Mosbachcr remains the master tactician 
and helmsman of the 12s. w ith an uncan- 
ny knack of working to windward. In av- 
erage conditions winds of 15 knots or 
less — no other boat seemed quite as fast 
on all points of sailing. Before Saturday , 
she had even seemed stiff to windward in 
heavier air. Perhaps getting caught with 
a light mainsail that went out of shape 
was the reason for her apparent lack of 
power, an impression she will have an 
opportunity to rectify in later trials. 

It is the former champion, Columbia , 
that is hardest to evaluate. She may have 
had the best crew work of the quartet, yet 
she lost races seemingly won. Nobody 


feels the modification of her keel hurt her 
speed, and her sails are as beautiful as 
ever. The difference must lie in improve- 
ment by her competitors, or less efficient 
helmsmanship, and is probably some of 
both. Young Glit Shields is under tre- 
mendous pressures, and as the youngest 
skipper perhaps needs time to adjust to 
big-boat competition. By the August 
trials he may have found his touch, re- 
turning Columbia to her old status as the 
boat to beat. 

Easterner remains the enigma she has 
always been, showing flashes of speed, 
but never becoming a winner. Steadily, 
toward the end of the scries, she was re- 
ducing the margin by which she was de- 
feated; she lost a couple of hcarlbreak- 
ers that might well have been victories. 
With new sails now on order and all 
hands more familiar with the boat, she 
could show a great improvement in 
moderate conditions, and is already ac- 
knowledged the best in heavy going. 

The four boats w ill meet again for the 
final trials beginning August 15. While 
the boats tack and countertack, the cup 
committee will be watching, binoculars 
poised and stopwatches clicking. And 
behind the solemn committeemen will 
be a wall of spectator craft whose pas- 
sengers are crowding into Newport this 
summer not only for the races but. as 
reported on page 38, for pub crawling, 
celebrity hunting and the general pleas- 
ure of being around this dowager queen 
of U.S. resort towns in her busiest sea- 
son. 


END 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 


DANGER 
AT THE 
CORNER 


CROUCHING PERILOUSLY CLOSE 
TO THE BATTER, THE THIRD BASE- 
MAN MUST COPE WITH A VARIETY 
OF TOUGH CHANCES-SWINGING 
BUNTS ISEE COVER), FOUL POPS 
NEAR THE DUGOUT, SMASHES TO 
BOTH SIDES. BUT THE TOUGHEST 
IS OFTEN THE LINER STRAIGHT 
AT HIM, AT 100 MILES AN HOUR 

ORIOLES' BROOKS ROBINSON 
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THE THIRD BASEMAN LIVES 
BY REACTION RATHER THAN 
SPEED. HE SELDOM HAS TO 
MOVE FARTHER THAN 10 FEET, 
BUT ON THE HARD-BOUNCING 
BALL TO HIS LEFT OR THE VI- 
CIOUS DRIVE PAST HIS HEAD 
HE MUST MOVE LIKE A SNAKE 


SHAVES* EDDIE MATHEWS 

DODGERS' ANDY CAREY 











ANY BALL WITHIN REACH IS THE 
SWASHBUCKLING THIRD BASE- 
MAN'S. IF HIS DIVING LUNGE TO 
THE LEFT IS IN TIME, THE SHORT- 
STOP IS SPARED THE BACKHAND 
STOP DEEP IN THE HOLE AND THE 
LONG, LONG THROW. EVEN FROM 
HIS KNEES, THE THIRD BASEMAN 
CAN THROW OUT THE RUNNER 




YANKEES' CLEIIS BOYER 
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THE BALL IS PULLED SHARPLY 
DOWN THE LINE, AN APPARENT 
DOUBLE, BUT THE THIRD BASE- 
MAN DIVES TO HIS RIGHT AND 
KNOCKS IT DOWN. IF HE SCRAM- 
BLES UP IN TIME HE MAY STILL 
MAKE THE PUT-OUT. IF NOT, HE 
HAS AT LEAST HELD THE BATTER 
TO A SINGLE, OR CUT OFF A RUN 


PIRATES' DON HOAK 





Emptying the ash tray— one of the few 
maintenance jobs on Ford-built cars 


Because our cars are quaiity-built to need less care and last longer! 


It’s amazing how little attention Ford-built cars need. 
You get life-of-the-car axle and transmission fluids. 
You can go 6,000 miles between oil changes, oil filter 
replacements and minor lubrications, after the 1,000- 
mile inspection. You get aluminized mufflers for longer 
life, durable baked enamel finish for lasting beauty. 
Standard on most of our cars are self-adjusting brakes 


and major lubrications which last for 30,000 miles 
or two years. These are just a few of the many service- 
saving features pioneered by Ford Motor Company 
in our determination to free you from car cares. 
They add up to the fact that our cars are quality- 
built to last longer, need less care, and keep their 
value better. 


PRODUCTS of MOTOR company FORD: Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 

MERCURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


In the last days of his career, Randy Sandy, a boxer 
for 13 years, epitomizes the plight of the better-than- 
average fighter. His history is a bittersweet description 
of a once flourishing profession that is now declining in 
practitioners and rewards by GERALD ASTOR 

THE EVERYMAN OF BOXING 


andolph Sandy is a neatly groomed, 
mustachioed six-footer whose suits, 
sportswear and haberdashery bear a 
quiet distinction. He often carries a tan 
attache case, giving the impression that 
he is taking paper work home to his six- 
room brick house in The Bronx. In the 
dining room Sandy says grace over a 
comfortable meal with his wife Ruth, 
his mother and his two young sons. 
After dinner he plays with 2-year-old 
Eric, whom he calls Big Shot, or cuddles 
10-month-old Mark. When the children 
have gone to bed, Sandy, Ruth and his 
mother watch television in the living 
room, where, among some silver tro- 
phies, stands a placard reading "Christ 
Died for All Our Sins.” 

Sandy suggests a young white-collar 
worker immersed in the struggle that so- 
ciologists call upward mobility. But Ran- 
dolph Sandy is a boxer; his tan attache 
case contains clean towels, a T shirt and 
wrappings for his hands. His place of 
business is a Manhattan gym. Sandy is 
not one of the eight reigning champions, 
nor is he even one of the three or four 
top contenders in any class, the fighters 
who might be expected to get big money 
when they fight. At his best not long 
ago, when he was fighting the likes of 
Rory Calhoun, Joey Giardello, Spider 
Webb, Dick Tiger and Emile Griffith, 
he lit up boxing with a Roman candle 
flash of potential. Now he qualifies mere- 
ly as an "average" fighter. 

Randy Sandy's importance at the mo- 
ment is not as a fighter but as a symbol 
of the predicament of the journeyman 
performer in the present chaotic condi- 
tion of boxing. An economic system isn't 
judged by its millionaires but by the well- 


being oft he majority of its citizens. Box- 
ing is not Floyd Patterson, it is Randy 
Sandy. 

As a professional fighter, he belongs 
to a small and rapidly declining group, 
like blacksmiths and railroad firemen. 
Not more than 1 ,500 worked at Sandy's 
profession last year. The Ring Record 
Book listed 1.100 U.S. fighters, and these 
fought in some 5,000 fights, but since 
they were often meeting one another, 
there were only 2,500-odd bouts. But 
even these figures are misleading inso- 
far as they suggest the earnings of av- 
erage fighters, for few of them fought 
often enough to provide a livelihood 
even if they won. The middleweight cate- 
gory, in which Randy Sandy belongs, has 
been severely depicted: only 200 middle- 
weights are currently listed for the U.S. 

Randy Sandy reached his uncertain 
position in this hazardous business as a 
result of native skills and the lack of 
opportunities. His father died when he 
was 8 years old, leaving his mother to 
bring up seven children. In Harlem he 
ran, jumped, climbed and threw better 
than his contemporaries and became a 
top athlete at the local Police Athletic 
League center. He took up boxing as just 
one more sport available to him in the 
Police Athletic League. Simultaneously, 
school seemed to offer little prospect of 
advancement. “ 'Randolph, you is going 
to grow' up to be a bum,' my third-grade 
teacher told me," Sandy says. “I had an 
older sister toJd me the same thing. I 
thought they could tell right out what 
would happen to me, and I figured I'd 
be wasting my lime working in school.” 

He flourished in local amateur events 
organized by the PAL, the Golden 


Gloves and the AAU. In 1948, when 
Sandy was 17, he came to the notice of 
Syd Martin, a trainer who is a gentle 
soul troubled by man's inhumanity to 
man. ("Personal relationships is gone to 
hell these days," says Martin. "Say hello 
to a guy and he don’t even answer.”) 
Martin became something of a father 
to Sandy as well as his fistic tutor and 
shortened his name to Randy in search 
of a catchy name for the box office. 

Under Martin's teaching, Sandy pro- 
gressed so rapidly that he was national 
AAU welterweight champion in 1951. 
He reached his peak as an amateur that 
year, when he toured Europe with an 
AAU team. Exhibiting a photograph of 
the 1951 Golden Gloves team, Sandy 
points out a small, almost frightened- 
looking boy named Floyd Patterson. 

After the AAU tour, Sandy turned 
professional to support his family. "Oh, 
1 liked the idea of being a big shot in 
the neighborhood well enough," he says, 
"people asking me who I was going to 
fight. But before long 1 got tired of this. 
They asked me foolish questions." 

On November 2, 1951 Randy Sandy 
entered the ring at St. Nicholas Arena 
to fight somebody named Charley Doug- 
las in a six-rounder. Sandy knocked him 
out in the fifth. Three weeks later Sandy 
beat Jackie Cummcrlander, a welter- 
weight who had won his first four 
fights. From there on, Sandy's career 
ran right on the schedule of the typical 
TV-age promising fighter. He won six 
more in a row. Late in 1952 he met 
Willie Troy, a rugged middleweight with 
15 straight victories. Troy made it 16 
straight victories with a TKO and 
handed Sandy his first pro defeat. 

continued 
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HIS CAREER AS A FIGHTER ALL BUT OVER, RANDY SANDY PONDERS THE FUTURE 


Sandy bounced back fast, winning five 
in a row and drawing another. Then up 
popped Troy again. This time, in Wash- 
ington. Sandy was knocked out in the 
seventh. Still, his career looked bright — 
at least economically. He had become a 
main-event fighter on television. He 
fought often enough to make a S7.500 
down payment on a house in The Bronx. 
“I always told you 1 was going to buy 
you a house when I was a little boy." 
he said to his mother. The annual charity 
fund-raising event at P.S. 68. where his 
third-grade teacher had told him he was 
going to be a bum. was now designated 
Randy Sandy Night. It was attended by 
politicians of varying prominence, up to 
the borough president of Manhattan. 

Sandy's manager was Hymic Wall- 
man. a furrier with a longtime interest 
in fighters and a man who knew all the 
wrong people in the right places to con- 
trol boxing in 1951. At the start of San- 
dy’s professional career. Wallman de- 
parted from the usual practice, under 
which a manager supports a fighter until 
his earnings begin, and allowed the wel- 
fare department of New York to take 
care of the Sandy family while his boy 
was coming along. Sandy soon reached a 
bracket where his purse should have been 
about S5.000 a fight, but somehow, when 
Wallman finished paying expenses and 
taking his own cut. Sandy's share often 
came to less than SI. 000. The fighter 
complained ‘I told him I wouldn't fight 
for less than SI, 000 a fight, at least S100 
a round. We didn't have no contract 
anymore, and Hymic agreed to give 
me SI, 000. I never careci how much 
he was getting as long as I got at least 
my SI. 000." 

Syd Martin encouraged Sandy to in- 
vest in real estate. He said. "You put 
your money away and buy that house." 
(Ike Chestnut was in the same situation 
as Sandy. He bought himself a Cadillac. 
He doesn't have the Cadillac any more, 
but Sandy still has his house.) A month 
before the Sandy family actually moved 
into the new house, he went into the 
Army for a two-year hitch. 

After his discharge in 1956 he resumed 
his professional career with a fight in 
Houston against Alfonso Flores. Sandy 
won on a knockout in three rounds 
Then he ran into Herman Calhoun, bet- 
ter known as Rory, at St. Nick’s. Cal- 
houn was undefeated in 20 fights. In the 
first minute of the first round Sandy 
missed a left, stepped back, and Cal- 


houn's right caught him on the point of 
his chin. He went down but was up at 
the count of three. He took the manda- 
tory eight count in a neutral corner but 
went down again under a flurry of body- 
blows followed by a right uppercut. A 
right to the body sprawled him on the 
ropes, and this third knockdown in one 
round added up to an automatic TKO 
under New York State boxing rules. 

Sandy rallied for five successive wins. 
With a modest stake from these fights, 
he married Ruth Middleton and set up 
housekeeping. But his relationship with 
Hymie Wallman had deteriorated to the 
point where Sandy had become a fighting 
gypsy, meeting opponents in Houston, 
Las Vegas, Syracuse, Chicago, Boston, 


Hamilton, Ont. and other points far from 
home. In the familiar pattern of the 
promising fighter, the troubles with the 
manager now became melodramatic: in 
1958 Wallman confessed to distributing 
5100 bills and other gratuities to a New 
York boxing judge. Hymie lost his man- 
agerial prerogatives. 

Now Sandy found it almost impos- 
sible to get fights in New York. He trav- 
eled through Europe, where he was the 
victim of an astounding number of pe- 
culiar decisions. Disgusted, he came back 
to the States, and found boxing in the 
doldrums. St. Nick's was closed, and 
fights were held on off nights at the 
Academy of Music on 14th Street, a cav- 
ernous, 3,525-seal movie palace, where 



the ring was placed on the stage and a 
spectator at ringside had the illusion of 
having blundered into a dress rehearsal. 
Beyond the ropes and the canvas, the 
fighters faced the shadowy, half-empty 
orchestra pit: above them were gold- 
trimmed balconies as ornate as the Gold- 
en Horseshoe at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Fighters at the Academy of Mu- 
sic were paid in part with tickets which 
they were expected to sell to friends, 
neighbors and small shopkeepers. There 
were only 1,430 fans scattered about 
under the lofty crystal chandeliers when 
Sandy met Emile Griffith. Griffith had a 
record of 13 straight victories, and Sandy 
had lost 1 1 of his last 15 fights. "He was 
always in the adverse psychological po- 
sition of fighting in the other guy's back- 
yard,” said Syd Martin, explaining the 
losses. Sandy demonstrated flashes of bril- 
liance. took a split decision from Griffith 
and set back Griffith's progress toward 
the welterweight championship. 

But the boxing environment was clos- 
ing in steadily. When Sandy fought Hen- 
ry Hank in Detroit in October I960, 
Wallman persuaded him to take 25% 
of the gate instead of his usuai Si .000 
guarantee. Sandy lost a close fight. He re- 
ceived S250 and terminated his associa- 
tion with Wallman completely. Acting as 
his own manager, he arranged a sequence 
of fights, the last of which was with 
George Wright in Tacoma, Wash., where 
he dropped a close decision in January 
of 1962. He received S500 and expenses 
and hasn’t fought since. 

In spite of all these reversals and the 
downward drift of the recent past, San- 
dy retains a spark of the optimism that 
is a prerequisite to a boxing career. He 
has a new manager, George Sheppard. 
He keeps in condition. Four or five times 
a week he sets the alarm clock for pre- 
dawn and takes a seven-mile run along 
Pelham Parkway. After running, he goes 
back to bed and tries to sleep. By this 
time Ruth is out of bed, has done the 
laundry and made breakfast for the chil- 
dren before leaving for her job as a 
bookkeeper. Later in the morning Sandy 
watches television. "I like some of those 
stories that run from day to day,” he 
says. In the afternoon he takes the sub- 
way to the CYO gym. After the work- 
out he goes to another gym where he is 
training two fighters for another man- 
ager. It is on these trips that Sandy car- 
ries his tan attache case. "I won’t carry 
a canvas bag like some fighters,” Sandy 
says. "I won’t carry my gloves in my 
hand if they don't fit in the case. I'd 


rather make two trips to the gym than 
do that, because I don’t want somebody 
to say, look, there goes a pugilist. I want 
to be known for myself." 

Ruth looks at Sandy's boxing future 
with understandable lack of enthusiasm. 
"It's been going on so long," she says. 
"I don't care about it anymore." Syd 
Martin says that Randy can fight for an- 
other three or four years. What he can 
do in addition to fighting is perplexing. 
He studied to be an electrician at Chelsea 
Vocational High School, but he hasn't 
a license to practice and has no prospect 
of obtaining one. Few employers want 
to hire a man who is going to absent 
himself periodically to train for fights. 
Last fall he earned some walking-around 
money as an extra in David Susskind's 
film production. Requiem for a Heavy- 
weight. The plot of the film, burdened 
with melodramatic claptrap, turned on 
the tragedy of a first-rate fighter. Moun- 
tain Rivera, who is revolted by the need 
to take part in the farce known as wres- 
tling in order to make a living. The film 
tragedy of Rivera, however, didn’t im- 
press Randy Sandy. "Wrestle?" he said, 
"Why not? I’ve known foT a long time 
that fighting is a business, and I'm fight- 
ing to make money. Wrestling is also a 
way to make money.” 

A man of pride 

While Sandy is willing to work as a 
film extra or even a wrestler, he retains 
pride in himself as a fighter. When some- 
body asked if he hadn't picked up a few 
dollars once as a sparring partner for 
Giulio Rinaldi, Sandy firmly replied, "I 
was not a sparring partner. They asked 
me to work with the man and I did. I 
did not get paid like a sparring partner 
— they gave me a gift — and I worked 
when / felt like it.” 

Sandy's stubbornly proud attitude and 
his grimly hopeful outlook are character- 
istic of professional fighters in this pe- 
riod when boxing revenues — aside from 
the big heavyweight matches — are down 
to about half of what they were at the 
start of his career. Among the 1,100 
U S. boxers listed in current ring rec- 
ords there are the same familiar, eager 
beginners with the same sort of prom- 
ising record that Sandy made when he 
started back in 1951 and 1952: people 
like Mike Pusateri of Brockton, Mass., 
who had 14 fights last year and won 
them all by knockout, six in the first 
round, six in the second, two in the third; 
or Tod Herring of Houston, who won 
seven last year, to make his total victories 


in three years add up to 18, but who 
was also knocked out for the first de- 
feat of his professional career. And then, 
too, some of Randy Sandy's contem- 
poraries are still carrying on; Vince Bo- 
nomo, a Florida middleweight, had 16 
fights and won 10 of them. The Mexi- 
can welterweight, Gaspar Ortega, seems 
to have been the busiest boxer of the 
year, fighting 16 times, winning 13 of his 
bouts and defeating the late Benny Paret. 
among others, but losing to Emile Grif- 
fith in a try for the title. 

Randy Sandy's life is now on the edge 
of this turbulent side of the fighting busi- 
ness. A boxing friend told him he wanted 
to fight just one more year and make a 
stake. "I tell him, ‘Don’t decide like 
that,’ ” Sandy says. " ‘If you gettin' beat 
bad, quit right away.’ He took a bad 
walloping on his next fight and retired. 
I’m glad, because he was getting un- 
stable." Unstable is Sandy's word for a 
fighter suffering from too many thumps 
on the head. 

Sandy, still unready to end his own 
career, leads a life of moderation. He eats 
two careful meals a day, simple, high- 
pTotein foods but no fish or tea. A non- 
smoker. he indulges in an occasional 
glass of Cherry Heering, a taste acquired 
during his European travels. Syd Martin 
says, “If I sec he isn't getting anywhere 
I’ll tell him to hang up his gloves." Sandy 
says, "I still think I can make it as a 
fighter. I feel that while I matured early 
mentally, because I had to support my 
family. I matured late physically, and I'm 
still able. But I’ve got to start to support 
my family. Ruth’s been carrying us, and 
this can drive a man crazy.” 

Once when Sandy was thinking of 
quitting, he met Joe Brown, then the 
world lightweight champion. An ex-car- 
penter from Baton Rouge, Brown had 
been fighting for 1 1 years — 86 fights in 
all — before he won the championship. 
"He told me he had been knocking 
around just like me," Sandy said, "and 
suddenly he got his chance and he be- 
came champion. I've been fighting for 
13 years, and to start doing something 
different is very hard for me." 

"Boxing is a hard way to make an 
easy dollar," said one fighter not long 
ago. In the late afternoon of his career as 
a fighter, Randolph Sandy offers a bal- 
anced view of his own 13 years: "Fight- 
ing done a lot for me even though I 
haven’t always been treated fair. I ha\c 
the home, a wife and two children. 
Fighting made me a better fe'low than 
1 would have been." end 
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To the races 



NEWPORT milinutil 

A nyone visiting Newport from now till 
late September might well assume 
that this ancient Rhode Island town had 
never lost its position as queen of Ameri- 
can resorts. The harbor is filled with 
yachts. The no-vacancy sign hangs on 
most lodging places, and house parties 
are going full blast out on Ocean Drive. 
The jazz festival has just left town, and 
Tennis Week starts on August 13, when 
debutantes will dance every night under 
striped canvas at Bailey's Beach. But the 
truth of the matter is that the history of 
Newport has been a series of highs and 
lows: and if it were not for the renewed 
series of America's Cup challenges New- 
port would be in a low right now. 


The fine exotic trees — the weeping 
beeches and towering tulips — can’t con- 
ceal the fact that many a Gothic New- 
port mansion has become a Gothic pi- 
geon cote. And Thames Street, whose 
cobblestones have rattled with the com- 
merce of shipping since 1650, is a row 
of vacant shops and Army- Navy stores. 
Even the Navy is pulling out. Goat Island 
in the harbor, site of the Navy’s first tor- 
pedo base, is now for sale for S35.500 
to any developer willing to connect it 
to the mainland. 

This roller-coaster status began for 
Newport some 300 years ago. The town 
was one of the early glories of colo- 
nial America, with the most prosper- 
ous and eclectic society in the New 
World. The Redwood Library, a nco- 


classic architectural treasure, was built 
in 1750 and is the oldest public libra- 
ry in the country. The Touro Syna- 
gogue. built in 1763 and now a nation- 
al shrine, is the oldest synagogue in 
America. Both buildings are handsome 
monuments to the early days of the city. 

Near them, along the wharfs and up 
the hill from Thames Street, there arc 
more prerevolutionary buildings still 
standing than on any other site in the 
U.S.. more than 300 of them: the old 
Colony House. Trinity Church, whole 
streets, like Clarke Street, of honest 
frame houses with Adam fanlights and 
mullioned windows (Rochambcau slept 
here: rooms to let). Richly furnished 
18th-century mansions — like Hunter 
House are now open to the public. 


SEEING THE RACES 

Though the America's Cup 
races against the Australian 
challenger beginning Sept. 15 
will be spectacular to watch, the 
best time to see 12-mctcr boats 
in action will be during the final 
trials to pick the American de- 
fender. In these trials four boats 
— Weatherly, Ne/erliti, Eastern- 
er and Columbia — will sail 
against one another every day 
except Sunday from August 15 
until September 8, or until the 
New York Yacht Club Selection 
Committee makes its choice. 
Lodgings in and around New- 
port are still available for this 
period, but during the actual 
Cup races things arc as tight as 
a tick. For the period of the 
trials there is no excursion sight- 
seeing steamer, so it is necessary 
to have your own boat— or a 
charter. Powerboats capable of 
doing 12 to 15 knots arc recom- 


mended to keep up with the fast 
12-mctcrs, and for security in the 
possibly rough seas nine miles 
past Brenton Reef Lightship 
your spectator boat should not 
be much less than 26 to 28 feet 
in length. Power cruisers or mo- 
tor sailers that will carry 4 to 6 
people range upward in price 
from S350 a week (minimum 
rental time) without crew, up 
ward of S850 with a skipper. 
Charter agents with a good vari- 
ety of craft available are Spark- 
man & Stephens. 1 1 East 44 St.. 
New York; Northrop & John- 
son, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York: M. Rosenblatt & Son, 350 
Broadway. New York; Norton 
Shipyard. 3 Swan Ave.. New- 
port; and Captain Bud Phillips. 
Snell Road, Little Compton. 
R.l. The Newport Chamber of 
Commerce also has a list of skip- 
pers willing to charter. 


If you arc dead set on seeing 
the actual Cup races, and have 
no boat, charter or berth space 
already laid on, the best plan is 
to board one of four large ex- 
cursion boats. Travel Agents 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 21 East 
51 St.. New York and 44 School 
St., Boston, have three 3-dcckcr 
boats that can carry 350 to 500 
spectators each without crowd- 
ing. Two of them will leave 
Hammett's Wharf. Newport at 
9:30 each race day; and one will 
leave from New Harbor. Block 
Island, also at 9:30. Price is 
S52.80, including tax, for the 
first four days, and 4-dav ticket 
holders have options for addi- 
tional race days. Single tickets 
arc SI 6.50 per day. Raymond & 
Whitcomb also will secure shore 
accommodations for passengers. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb 
licet will be joined by the Nan- 


tasket Line’s S.S. Potomac, a 
4-decker that will carry 1,600 
comfortably. Tickets are S50, 
including tax, for 4 days, SI 6,50 
for one (write to 8 Rowe's 
Wharf, Boston). The Potomac 
will leave Navy Dock, Newport, 
at 9:30 on race days. 

The wife of a race committee 
member advises that spectator 
equipment should include Bo- 
nine pills, waterproof slickers, 
a heavy sweater and binoculars 
— in order of importance. And 
for those who like to look at 
boats but can t bear the thought 
of being on one. we suggest put- 
ting together a thermos of Mar- 
tinis, picking up some cold lob- 
ster at Mack's Fish House and 
joining the crowds of Newport 
residents who will be sitting on 
the rocks below Ocean Drive 
watching the parade of sails dis- 
appear over the horizon. 


EATING AND SLEEPING IN NEWPORT 


In Newport, eating out is most- 
ly a matter of steaks, chons, 
chicken and the good local fish 
and lobster. Angelo's, 5 Memo- 
rial Drive, has the best food in 
town. Ask for the scampi— it’s 
not on the menu. Christie’s (nr 
map) is (he yachtsman's water- 
ing trough and scuttlebutt sta- 
tion. The management has 
stocked Swan beer and kanga- 
roo stew for the Australians, 
but the Australians are eating 


American steak and drinking 
American beer. So arc the crews 
of the American boats, who of- 
ten drop into Christie's when 
their 12-mctcr boats are being 
worked on at the Newport Ship- 
yard just across the way. 

The Shamrock Cliff, a red- 
sandstone restaurant and hotel, 
once the home of Broker E. F. 
Hutton, has a superb view of 
Narragansetl Bay, adequate 
food. The White Horse Tavern 


(bring your own bottle). Fare- 
well and Marlborough Sts., 
makes up for the lack of a liquor 
license by its colonial charm- 
built in 1687, it is the oldest op- 
erating tavern in America. The 
Viking offers standard New Eng- 
land hotel fare and a race-week 
atmosphere of pure frenzy, 
somewhat alleviated this year 
by the addition of a swimming 
pool and a motel wing. Rates 
are from S20 per double room. 


The Muenchinger-King is a 
Victorian conglomeration fa- 
vored by old ladies and race 
committees. Rooms arc SI4 per 
day. The Pori-O'-Call, a new 
small boatel. has a dock, pro- 
visions and is a line place for 
yachtsmen, but is sold out till 
after the races. Other possibili- 
ties: Cliff Walk Manor, 82 Me- 
morial Blvd.. SI4 per double; 
Newport Motor Inn in nearby 
Middletown, 518 per double. 
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During the Revolution, Newport was 
occupied by British and Hessian troops 
who, along with an epidemic of small- 
pox, so oppressed the citizens that many 
of them left town for good, and Newport 
went into its first decline. 

In the second half of the 19th century 
Newport's fortunes rose again, as the 
town became the summer capital of 
America's new society of industrial mag- 
nates. The moderating influence of the 
Gulf Stream made it “one coat warmer 
than Boston or New York," and its rock- 
bound promontories, cooled by Atlantic 
spray, were soon crowned by Gothic 
and Tudor piles — the most extravagant 
collection of private residences built any- 
where since the Renaissance. The gaudi- 
est were Commodore Vanderbilt’s The 
Breakers, patterned on an Italian Ren- 
aissance palace, and Belcourt. O.H.P. 
Belmont's castle out on Bellevue Avenue. 

Along with this opulence came sport. 
The first international polo match in 
America was played here in 1886. The 
first U.S. Open golf tournament was 
held in 1895 at the Newport Country 
Club. (It is now open to the public — 
greens fees S5 on weekdays, S7.50 on 
Sundays.) In 1879, James Gordon Ben- 
nett commissioned Architect Stanford 
White to build the Newport Casino. It is 
one of the finest examples of shingle ar- 
chitecture in America. In 1881 the first 
national lawn tennis singles champion- 
ship was held there. It now houses the 
National Lawn Tennis Museum. 

Income tax and the 1929 market 
crash — ended that gilded time. Although 
many of the Newport ‘'cottages" are 
still splendid summer retreats (Hammer- 
smith Farm, for instance, home of Hugh 
Auchincloss, Jackie Kennedy's stepfa- 
ther), no one any longer has 16 liveried 
servants. And while the debs and dow- 
agers still come for Tennis Week, the 
tearoom-restaurant at the Casino is now 
decorated with bad murals of Portofino. 

However, since the resumption of 
America's Cup racing the Newport tide 
is rising again and the town is taking 
renewed pride in both its past and its 
future. The Preservation Society is cam- 
paigning for a million-dollar bond issue 
to save and restore 100 of the finest 
colonial buildings in town. And the 
city plans to tear down the rundown 
shops on Thames Street and turn its 
rickety waterfront into an esplanade 
with marinas fit for a port which, every 
other June, is the starting point of the 
Bermuda race and which becomes the 
world capital of yachting in an Amer- 
ica's Cup summer. end 



"Everything 
I've heard 
about it 
is true” 


HAIG&HAIG 


tastes the 
way more 
people want 
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to taste 
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The Preacher and the Viking 


With a big win in the Yonkers Futurity, an old man and a young 
trotter move boldly to the front in the race for trotting's Triple Crown 


F our weeks from now a field of 15 lo 
20 trotters will take to the hard mile 
track at Du Quoin, III. to compete in 
harness racing's most important event, 
The Hambletonian. The lop drivers — 
the Simpsons, the Millers, the Ervins, 
the O'Briens— will be there with good 
horses, just as they always arc. But for 
only the second time in 37 years, an 
elderly fellow called The Preacher is 
going lo be in The Hambletonian too, 
and The Preacher has the horse to beat. 

The Preacher is Sanders Russell, a 
man who says he is 62 but his 62 may be 
like Archie Moore's 43. For years Rus- 
sell has been one of the most esteemed 
of all drivers and trainers, though not 
one of the sport's biggest winners. Last 
week he drove a beautifully behaved colt 
named A. C.'s Viking to victory in the 
SI 05.423 Yonkers Futurity, winning the 
first leg of trotting's Triple Crown. Only 
one horse. Scott Frost, and only one 


man, Joe O'Brien, have ever been able to 
complete this Triple Crown. Now The 
Preacher and the Viking have a chance 
of becoming the second. 

It was the bettors lining the rails at 
the night harness carrousels who named 
Russell "The Preacher." They gave him 
the name because of the way he sits 
sternly upright in his sulky, occasionally 
taking off his driving helmet to reveal 
his silver hair, and constantly fidgeting 
with his steel-rimmed glasses. To the 
people closest to harness racing, how- 
ever. he is known as Mr. Russell because 
he is kind and fatherly, because he has 
long been a spokesman for the drivers' 
causes in the constantly occurring argu- 
ments with racetrack managements, and 
finally because you don't address a 62- 
year-old gentleman by his nickname, 
even if it is The Preacher. 

Ever since driving in his first race 
in 1915. Sanders Russell has wanted a 


champion trotter. He has had many bad 
ones, quite a few mediocre ones and even 
an occasional good one. But after win- 
ning the Futuril> last week he consid- 
ered carefully for a minute and then said. 
"This is the finest trotter that I have ever 
had. He did what I asked him when 1 
asked him. There is nothing more you 
can ask of one." 

The victory of A. C.'s Viking was the 
first major stake race success for Russell 
since 1947, when he drove Chestertown 
in the S40.000 Nassau Trot at Roosevelt 
Raceway, a two-mile event long since 
discontinued. "The Yonkers," he said, 
“is the biggest money race that I have 
ever been fortunate enough to win. All 
my life I have tried to treat every horse 
the same, but I confess I love this colt 
very much. He is a natural trotter, and I 
would be dishonest if I did not say that I 
prefer a good trotter to a good pacer. 
For any man who trains or drives har- 
ness horses there is one race that he wants 
to win The Hambletonian. I have never 
had a horse as good as this one coming 
up to The Hambletonian. He has no 
fancy diet, he can't jump through hoops 
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or smoke cigarettes. He is just a horse. 
But he sure can move." 

Before taking A. C.’s Viking to the 
post in the Futurity, Russell had ana- 
lyzed what might happen, and he was 
absolutely ready. "I figure." he had said, 
“that Joe O'Brien will probably try to 
get to the lead with Safe Mission. Gal- 
lant Hanover has the inside post posi- 
tion and Joe has No. 2. Gallant Hanover 
normally doesn’t start too well and there 
is a good chance that Joe will get that 



RUSSELL HOLDS HIS HAMBO HORSE 


lead. My horse can race good if he can 
get tucked in right behind the leader, 
but I have to come out of post position 
6, and I would have to be awfully lucky 
to get into that second spot early in the 
race. I’ve got to try to outtrot Safe Mis- 
sion and get the lead right away. With 
these tight turns at Yonkers, being in 
front is a distinct advantage." 

On race night Russell walked calmly 
about the paddock area, dressed neatly 
in his brown silks with white stripes. 
Whenever anyone would say “Good 
luck, Mr. Russell." he would carefully 
remove his gray driving glove, shake the 
friendly hand firmly and say, “Thank 
you." Then he took A. C.'s Viking out 
on the track. 

From the start. Russell’s race strategy 
proved sound. Joe O’Brien did try to 
send Safe Mission to the front, but 
A. C.’s Viking got there first. Thereafter 
Safe Mission had nothing but trouble, 
and. when Rooney Hanover made a bad 
break in front of him, O’Brien could nev- 
er recover. 

As the field of nine reached the mile 
Sanders Russell had a length lead, and 
even though Sprite Rodney closed well 
in the final sixteenth she never menaced 
A. C.’s Viking. While the margin of vic- 
tory for Russell and the Viking was only 
three-quarters of a length, they had 


traveled the last sixteenth in 7' . one of 
the faster final sixteenths in the history 
of the Yonkers Futurity. 

After the race was over Russell was 
bombarded with best wishes from his 
better-known juniors. Joe O’Brien and 
Johnny Simpson came up to him and 
said, “Congratulations, Mr. Russell." 
It was all rather formal, quite fitting for 
a preacher. 

Before the field gets to this year’s 
Hamblctonian, however. Sanders Rus- 
sell may be given some uneasy moments 
by the very same people. Safe Mission, 
the leading money winner among 2-year- 
olds, with earnings of S72.2I I . but a dis- 
appointment since, is rounding into 
shape again. The colt has been bothered 
by brittle hoof walls: Joe O'Brien has to 
change the horse's shoes from bar plates 
to open-faced plates before every race. 
O'Brien is a genius with sore-footed 
horses — a Or. Scholl of the equine 
world — and Safe Mission will almost 
surely be ready for The Hambletonian. 
Anyone who has followed O'Brien's 
training patterns with Hambletonian 
or Little Brown Jug candidates knows 
that his horses consistently go to the 
post as firm and as fine as plucked 
strings. 

Nor will Safe Mission be the only 
problem for Russell and A, C.’s Viking. 
Impish, that mischievous filly (SI Oct. 
23), is still around. Although she suffered 
a cut leg last week she should return to 
form, and there is no forgetting her 
l:58*s mile of last season. If she can 
come close to that this year, she may be 
unbeatable. “If you can find one fault 
with Impish." says Johnny Simpson, 
“you have to say it is that most of her 
races have been against fillies. When it 
comes to The Hambletonian it takes a 
terrific filly to win. Some people say that 
it is not as difficult for a filly to win 
among trotters as among Thorough- 
breds, but I’ll say this; a filly has to be 
quite a girl to win The Hambletonian." 

Within the next few weeks other Ham- 
bletonian candidates will be getting set 
in major prep races around the country, 
and their names will become more and 
more prominent. But as of now. the man 
with the horse that is the readiest is the 
old Preacher. end 
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Jack Nick/aus 



Knowing a 
small rule can 
be a great 
help 


A thorough knowledge of golf rules can be of great help to you, because 
there are times when a regulation that seems to restrict the player actually 
aids him. An example is Paragraph 22-2c of The Rules of Golf which con- 
cerns dropping or placing the ball after a free or penalty lift. It is a rule 
that comes up frequently in tournament play, and I have benefited by it more 
than once since joining the pro tour. The rule reads: 

"If a dropped ball rolls out of bounds, into a hazard or more than two 
club-lengths from the point of dropping, it may be re-dropped, without 
penalty. If the configuration of the ground makes it impossible to prevent 
the ball from so rolling, it may be placed at the point of dropping.” 

The rule clearly states that if the ball rolls into one of the three situa- 
tions you are allowed to redrop it without penalty, but it implies something 
equally as important. If the ball rolls into a more favorable spot (provided 
it does not end up any nearer the hole), you are also allowed to play it 
from there. 

Here is an example from my recent competitive experience to illustrate 
what I mean. During the third round of this year's Crosby I was playing 
the Pebble Beach course and at the 5th hole, a 160-yard par 3, J embedded 
my tee shot in the dirt alongside a sand trap fronting the green. From this 
spot, even if the ball had not been embedded. I would have had an extremely 
delicate pitch over the trap. But under a PGA tournament ruling I was al- 
lowed a free drop because the ball was embedded. Since the ground sloped 
to the left, when I dropped the ball it rolled away from the trap — but not 
nearer the hole- and left me with an easy shot. Thanks to Rule 22-2c, I was 
allowed to play the ball from this spot and chipped it up close for my par. 
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bridge/ Charles Goren 



Right time to get desperate 


A few years ago the team-of-four event w as the hig noise 
of each of the national bridge tournaments. The team 
championship is still the most important, but it is no longer 
restricted to a team “of four.” Nowadays, with larger fields 
and the new double-elimination rule, the event has become 
a much longer grind. Most teams take advantage of the new 
regulation allowing a fifth and even a sixth member. These 
alternates can give weary teammates a chance to rest. 

Last year, however, both the national knockout team 
events were won by four-man units that successfully per- 
formed as ironmen. When it came time to defend their Van- 
derbilt Cup championship in Lexington. Ky . this spring, the 
team of Eric Murray, Charles Coon. Robert Jordan and 
Arthur Robinson elected to reinforce their squad, choosing 
the young West Coast pair of Edwin Kantar and Marshall 
Miles. Result: they were eliminated early, bench strength 
and all. That could be one reason why the Kantar- Miles 
pair will have only two teammates — Leonard Harmon of 
New York and lvar Stakgold of Chicago— when they de- 
fend their Masters Knockout Team title in the Summer Na- 
tionals in Minneapolis next week. 

A four-man team may, in the long run. prove best, be- 
cause a surprising amount of understanding is needed, not 
only between partners but between pairs. Each pair should 
have confidence that the other half w ill be performing well 
at the other table. When this is the case, a pair having a 
none- too-encouraging score can bide their time until very 
late in what appears to be a losing match: then, if they re- 
sort to a desperate gamble, the whole team will understand 
that the risk was necessary. Andy Gabrilovitch saved a 
match and the Spingold Masters Knockout Team title in 
just such a situation last year in the hand at right. 

W in did Gabrilovitch double five hearts? 1 1 is leant had 
gone into the second half of this match 26 International 
Match Points behind and had picked up little since. It was 
late in the game, so the usually conservative Gabrilovitch 
doubled purely to create a big point swing one way or 
the other. 

At the other table, the opening bid of four spades by the 
opponents had been doubled by North and passed by South, 
with Kantar and Miles collecting a 500-point penalty. This 
could have been more than offset had South made his cam- 
tract of five hearts. But the double completely misled South 
as to the opponents' distribution. 

Dummy ruffed the opening spade lead. Declarer cashed 


two top clubs. South discarding a spade, and led a third 
club, ruffed by South and overruffed with West's queen. 
West returned a spade, and dummy's 7 was overruffed by 
East's 9. Back came a high club, ruffed by declarer. Of 
course. West couldn't overruff with the 2 of hearts so he 
discarded his lone diamond. Declarer was conv inced by the 
double that East surely must have begun with three trumps, 
for the earlier bidding indicated trump strength was about 
all East could have, so South tried to reach dummy with a 
diamond lead. West ruffed, gave his partner an overruff ol 
dummy with another spade lead and declarer still had to 
give up a trick to East's king of diamonds. 

The double caused a line of play that led North-South to 
disaster. The hand was down 800. a total swing of 1.300 on 
the deal, worth 17 IMPs. The Gabrilovitch team took this 
match by 13 IMPs to stay in the tournament and even- 
tually win it. 

Both sides vulnerable . 
li es/ dealer 6 - A ^ 

^ * * y 

V * • Y NORTH 

'* 
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SOUTH 


WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

4+ 4 N.T . PASS 5T 

PASS PASS OBL. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: ace •>! spades 
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NATURE f John O'Reilly 


Owis in the gantries 



Down at Cape Canaveral small 
birds with feathers get almost as 
much attention as the moon rockets 

S eventy-two members of the Indian 
River Audubon Society, meeting in 
the Presbyterian Church of Rockledge, 
Fla., were listening to a bird talk by a 
guest speaker when a deep, rumbling 
sound rolled in through the windows. 
"Rocket!" yelled a man in the back row. 
Moving with the unison of a flock of 
starlings, the entire audience dashed out 
or the church and stood gazing skyward 
as a great rocket roared up from Cape 
Canaveral, across the way. The bewil- 
dered speaker waited silently on the plat- 


form until the rocket climbed out of 
sight, and the audience trooped back in 
for the rest of the lecture. 

This dash for the door is standard pro- 
cedure for the bird watchers of Canav- 
eral, who refer to their rocket gazing as 
“illegitimate bird watching" and spend 
almost as much time at it as they do in 
watching real birds. 

Oddly enough, the double interest is 
shared by the men who work on the 
rockets across the way. Recently the 
space probers announced plans to make 
26.000 acres of the 77,000 being added 
to the base for Nova, the moon shoot 
project, into an official bird refuge 
a buffer zone between the biggest of all 
launching pads and the populated area 


that extends along the coast to the west. 

This benevolence toward birds on the 
part of the Air Force and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
has been demonstrated on numerous 
occasions. Once, for instance, a black- 
bird was found to have built her nest in 
the fourth level of a Titan gantry. Instead 
of simply tossing her out, the engineers 
delicately moved the nest to a safe place, 
where the mother bird continued to rear 
her brood long after the launch. 

On another occasion, at T-minus-90- 
minutes in the countdown of the first 
Saturn space rocket launching. Security 
Police Sergeants C'arl Schneider and Mel- 
vin Kelly drove around the pad with their 
sirens at full blast. Their objective was to 
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scare away 21 roseate spoonbills which 
were feeding in a lagoon at the base of 
the rocket. The high command was as- 
tonished at the plaudits from the public 
when the word spread via the newspapers 
that the birds had been spared from being 
fried in the blast-off. 

Thoughtful though they may be, the 
men bent on reaching the moon are not 
always completely happy with the local 
birdlife. They hate to have owls in their 
gantries, especially when the owls leave 
portions of field mice lying on the beams. 
Nor were the missile men delighted when 
a pelican showed up on a radar screen 
and almost delayed a rocket shoot. But 
they are considerate people, and their 
hearts were heavy when a Blue Scout 
Junior rocket took ofT with a Florida 
scrub jay perched on the nose cone. 

Hearts were even heavier when a red- 
bellied woodpecker pecked a hole in the 
umbilical cable of a Thor-Able-Star 
rocket and began building a nest three 
weeks before blast-off time. Neither the 
noise of horns and bells nor, when non- 
violence failed, attempted electrocution 
could turn the bird from its household 
tasks. Finally, the engineers placed a 
high-pressure air bottle under the nest 
and started a countdown. At zero, while 
all personnel averted their eyes, a power- 
ful blast sent the bird down range on an 
erratic and final flight. However, the 
woodpecker lives on in memory: on Ca- 
naveral's launch pads, which are deco- 
rated with the silhouettes of all the rock- 
ets sent up, his imagehas been drawn, too. 

Part of this respect for birds is un- 
doubtedly due to an awareness on the 
part of NASA that the birds were there 
first. Cape Canaveral and its environs 
comprise one of the richest bird areas 
in the country. Audubon societies and 
other groups come great distances to 
study the birdlife. For seven consecutive 
years the Indian River Audubon Society 
has recorded the greatest number of spe- 
cies in the continental Christmas Bird 
Count. With Allan Cruickshank, veteran 
birder and lecturer, in command, they 
set an all time record in 1960 of 200 spe- 
cies seen within a circle 15 miles in di- 
ameter. Last year, when 191 species were 
recorded, they saw 77,670 birds in the 
one-day survey. 

Like the other birders, the Cruick- 
shanks were at first dismayed when they 
learned that the bulk of Merritt Island, 
lying northwest ofCapeCanaveral, was to 
be used for the Nova project. They had 
worked many years to get the marshland 
there protected, and a campaign was well 


under way to have the area taken over by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service as a 
bird refuge. Then they learned that the 
area would become part of the space 
program. “We were afraid that NASA 
might go in there and dig canals and fill 
in the rest of it, which would completely 
destroy it for conservation purposes,” 
said Jack Salmela, a bird lover who also 
is entrusted by the county with keeping 
down the mosquitoes around Canaveral. 
But their fears turned to joy when they 
learned recently that base officials and 
representatives of the district Fish and 
Wildlife office in Atlanta had started dis- 
cussions to make the buffer zone a pro- 
tected area. 

Air Force Colonel Colic Houck, Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Civil Engineering, ex- 
plained that the launching pads for the 
giant Saturn rockets will be next to the 
beach. From five to 10 miles back of 
them will be industrial areas for shops 
and other base installations. Behind these 
will be flooded areas constituting the 
combined buffer zone, mosquito control 
project and bird refuge. 

Public access to the area will not be 
permitted, nor will NASA and the Air 
Force allow it to become a private hunt- 
ing ground for Cape Canaveral person- 
nel. “However," said Colonel Houck, 
“when we gel together with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and establish this as 
a permanent bird refuge we will be giving 
the people a good deal more than we have 
taken away.” end 
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Both look like high-styled expensive tires . . . 
yet one is a regular blackwall tire with Port- 
A-Wall Topper, the attachable sidewall. Hard 
to tell the difference ... in looks, yes . . . but 
not in price, you save many dollars by add- 
ing Port-A-Wall Topper instead of buying 
whitewalls. (The tire on the left is the one 
with the Topper.) Whether you are converting 
blackwalls or matching tires, adding Port-A- 
Wall Topper, the narrow-look black and white 
sidewall, will save money. Insist on genuine 
Port-A-Wall Topper . . . Bearfoot's registered 
trademark for highest quality attachable side- 
walls . . . guaranteed white for the life of 
the tire. 
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Rollie Rcynen of Devils Lake. N.Dak. sings loud and 
clear as he helps to keep the party lively on the special 
railroad car taking a delegation 400 miles to the hall 
game. Fans came by train , bus, car and plane from 
all over the Northw est and parts of Canada to see the 
hot Minnesota Twins take on Roger Maris and Mickey 
Mantle and the rest of the hated New York Yankees 


Aboard 

That Minnesota 
Cannonball 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


S ome nights Calvin R. Griffith, proprietor of the Min- 
nesota Twins, must wake up shouting: 

"Butte, Billings and Blooming Prairie! Coon Rapids. Cir- 
cle Pines, Grey Eagle and Owatonna! Devils Lake, Fargo. 
Sauk Centerand Bismarck! Come one. come all! Minnesota. 
Montana, Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Michigan! Send us your delegations and see your home 
town’s name flashed on that big scoreboard! Manitoba, On- 
tario and Saskatchewan — there are still choice seats avail- 
able!” 

Admittedly, that's a pretty long shout, but if Mr. Griffith 
is subject to such pleasant nightmares nobody deserves them 
more. For one thing. Mr. Griffith must have had many a 
horrible dream when he was operating the old Washington 
Senators (born again as the Twins) in a ramshackle ball 
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Cutup Gravy McPhail shows how he’ll net foul balls 


Minnesota Fans continual 

park that sometimes, with the team deep in eighth place, 
had difficulty drawing fans across the street. Now, thanks 
to a team that is very much in contention and thanks, 
too, to intensive off-season promotion work, Mr. Griffith 
recently had the pleasure of seeing Metropolitan Stadium 
in the Minneapolis suburb of Bloomington jammed to ca- 
pacity with people from seven states and three Canadian 


provinces. It was a three-game scries — with the Yankees, 
naturally. 

One group of 1 10 traveled 1,100 miles from Butte, Mont, 
on a Milwaukee Road special train that made stops at 21 
other Montana towns and five Dakota towns. The delega- 
tions throughout the vast area were sponsored by Lions 
Clubs, the Shriners, the Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts, busi- 
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ness firms and radio stations. St. Mary's Church in For- 
man, N. Dak. sent its altar boys by special bus. Some smaller 
groups came by chartered plane and private railroad coaches 
— all contributing in their fashion to the purse and peace 
of mind of Calvin G. 

The excitement that preceded the departure for Minne- 
apolis and the Big Yankee scries could be observed in the 
thriving North Dakota town of Devils Lake (pop. about 
7.000). There were two groups going from Devils Lake. One 
of about 30 fans, all Shriners, was headed up by Russ Du- 
shinske, the editor of the daily Journal. The other, number- 
ing almost 50, was organized by Paul Lange, the commer- 
cial manager, and Bert Wick, the owner, of radio station 
KDLR — which will sell you a spot announcement for as 
little as S3. 50 and send it booming over the Devils Lake 
listening area with a 250-watt wallop. The Shriners were 
going to make the 400-odd-mile trip by chartered bus. The 
KDLR crowd was driving to New Rockford to catch a 
special car on the Great Northern Railway’s Western Star, 
a main-liner from Seattle. 


Spirits ran high in Devils Lake for a week before the big 
day of the takeoff. But it should be remembered that Devils 
Lake has other reasons to feel good this summer. The local 
drinking water, w hich had been so unpalatable that citizens 
were importing bottled water, is now being supplied through 
a new pipeline and is no longer productive of grave gastro- 
intestinal disturbances. Moreover, early summer rains have 
assured the farmers of a bumper crop of durum wheat, on 
which the town’s economy depends entirely. Durum wheat 
doesn't go into government storage but commands premi- 
um prices from spaghetti and macaroni manufacturers. A 
good wheat crop around Devils Lake means that the 20- 
- odd saloons will thrive all winter, that the Haugncr boys. 
Bill and Ole, will move a lot of television and hi-fi sets and 
that their brother Mag, who works at Shark's clothing store, 
will sell a lot of suits and overcoats. It means that everybody 
will be able to pay his annual S80 dues at the country club. 
It means, too, that Dawson's Lounge, a family-type night- 
club, will continue to import “name entertainers" from 
Chicago and Milwaukee; that the Ranch, a superior steak 
house, will prosper along with The Duke and The Duchess, 
nightclub and bowling emporium respectively, and Ye Old 
Tavern where David (Gravy) McPhail, the comical bartend- 
er, keeps the patrons in stitches with remarks that he makes 
up on the spur of the moment. Gravy was a member of the 
KDLR delegation and planned to wear his umpire's cap 
(he officiates at amateur and semipro baseball games in 
Devils Lake and nearby towns) all the way to Minneapolis 
and throughout his stay there. 

Everywhere in town the talk was of the approaching 
baseball pilgrimage. On a street corner under the big electric 
sign of the Otter Tail Power Company, a pair of buxom 


matrons discussed the impending event in accents that were 
derived from German and Norwegian ancestries (these arc 
the two predominant strains in Devils Lake) and, on the 
whole, they registered strong approval. 

"Ja," said one. "it does the boys good to get away from 
the wives once in a while.” 

“Oh.yV/," said the other. "And what is (he harm? Maybe 
a few little beers and staying up singing songs after the ball 
game, but it’s all just fun, you know?” 

"Ja," said the first matron, *’bul still it takes a lot out. 
Not enough sleep and eating hot dogs only?" 

"/rt,"said the other, “but it’s for three days. What harm?" 

“No," conceded the first woman, “but is a strain. Like 
my Otto and me, we took this auto trip. We drove 1,700 
miles. We don't eat right. We don't sleep right. You know 
what? Me, I lost 12 pounds!" 

"Ja" the other woman nodded, "so what harm? You are 
a big woman. You could afford." 

Meanwhile, Paul Lange, the leader of the radio station 
group, had his hands full. He had to prepare kits for every 
member of the party. The kits contained the tickets for the 
game, a list of the people who would be going (so there 
would be no trouble remembering names like Balzer Kurtz, 
Gerald Jorgenson. Rollie Revnen, Leo Janowski, Adolph 
Feldner and so forth) and a mimeographed sheet with the 
lyrics of songs to be sung en route. These included On a 
Sunday Afternoon, Down by the Old Mill Stream, Shine On 
Harvest Moon, My Melancholy Baby and Du, Du, Liegst 
M ir im Herzen. 

Paul Lange set one night aside, three days before take- 
off, for the preparation of sandwiches. With the help of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert Wick, Paul’s wife Lois, their three 
children and the baby sitter, Sandy Liudahl, 240 roast 
beef, ham, tuna and egg salad sandwiches were made, 
wrapped and put in the freezer. Paul had already arranged 
for just a little more beer than he thought would be re- 
quired (on the last trip the party ran out of beer 100 miles 
out of Devils Lake) and some new pails to hold ice for 
those who preferred mixed drinks. 

Downtown, along the main street, the tempo was step- 
ping up. A1 Dawson, the proprietor of Dawson’s family- 
type cocktail lounge, was baiting his customers by wearing 
a Yankee cap and flaunting a Yankee pennant. Of course, 
he had quite a few Yankee fans on his side (Roger Maris is 
a Fargo. N.Dak. boy), but the majority were true to the 
Twins and some bets were made. Miss Marti Fiskc, the 
name act of the week, got into the spirit of things. She 
varied her routine of songs and comedy patter by playing 
Take Me Out to the Ball Game on the piano, while a bunch 
of the fellows who were making the trip got up and did a 
snake dance around the tables. 

A traveling man, passing through town, joined in the 
dance although nobody invited him. Then he asked Marti 
Fiskc, who is an attractive blonde from Fort Lauderdale, 
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Fla., to repeat some of the comedy patter she had used on 
the late show the night before. “You know," he said, "like 
your definition of a bachelor, he’s a fellow comes to work 
from a different direction every morning?" 

"I have cut out that part of my routine," said Miss Marti 
coolly. "It is not suitable for a family-type cocktail lounge 
and, besides, I desire to put more emphasis on my singing 
and piano playing." 

"Oh,” said the salesman, "I surely do beg your pardon." 

"Granted,'' said Miss Fiske, going into a reprise of Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game. 

Meanwhile, out at the bar. men were getting acquainted, 
for the party would include not only the Devils Lakers but 
others from the towns of Cando, Minnewaukan, Lakota, 
Petersburg and Munich. The introductory form called upon 
a man to "shake hands with" Lars or Victor or Adolph, as 
the case might be, and the response was always a "Howdy.” 
Finally, when everybody knew everybody else. Gravy Mc- 
Phail said. "Well, now that we’ve been all howdied and 
shook, let’s have a drink." 

The plan was for both the Shrincrs' crowd and the radio 
station delegation to assemble on the day of departure at the 
Mayer Hotel at 6 a.m. The Mayer Cafe moved back its 
opening to 5 o’clock to accc rrmedate these w ho w ould want 
breakfast, and the overflow was handled by the Happy 
Hour restaurant down the street. Quite a few of the wives 
were on hand to drive their husbands to New Rockford to 
catch the Western Star. There w ere some jokes made about 
husbands cutting up away from home, and one wife said, 
"Oh, not my Harry. He’s the kind of husband a wife never 
worries about.” "Ho, ho," scoffed Rollie Rcynen, who is 
the local man for the Great Northern Railway. "They’re the 
worst kind!" 

Everybody was in high good humor. Harry Kosieracki 
had brought along a fishing net to catch foul balls. Balzer 
Kurtz showed up wearinga baseball uniform and announced 
he was going to keep it on all through the trip. He lost his 
nerve before the party took off and changed into slacks and 
a sport shirt. Gravy McPhail wore his umpire's cap and 
gave a sidewalk demonstration of how he calls "stri-i-i-i-ke" 
with a thrust of the arm and the kick of a leg. "I give the 
crowd showmanship.” said Gravy. One fellow said Gravy 
was the best umpire in North Dakota and he just wondered 
why he hadn’t concentrated on it and gone on up to the big 
leagues. "Oh." said Gravy, "I'm good, but I’m not that 
good.” 

Everything went on schedule. The Shrincrs got off on the 
dot. and the radio station people were at New Rockford in 
good time for the Western Star. Once aboard the train, 
Paul Lange broke out the beer and the ice, and pretty soon 
the special car was ringing out with songs from the mimeo- 
graphed sheets. One fellow wept over the lyrics to / Want a 
Girl Just like the Girl That Married Dear Old Dad and 
another got misty-eyed as he sang a solo version of / Only 


Want a Buddy, Not a Sweetheart that ended with the lines 

Don't stroll down lover's lane. 

Just keep right on a-sayin', 

/ only want a buddy, not a girl ! 

It somehow' seemed an appropriate theme for husbands 
on a holiday, and a cheer went up for the soloist, who dis- 
solved into tears at the tribute and was inconsolable until 
somebody brought him a fresh can of beer (460 cans were 
consumed during the seven-hour train ride). As the singing 
continued, there was a violent reaction against buddy songs 
by another fellow who got up and shouted: "Hey, gang, I 
know a hot spot in Minneapolis where they have dancing 
every night and don’t admit anybody under 29 years of age!" 

“Oh," cried Gravy McPhail, “that must be a lonely 
hearts club!” 

“Well, so what!" retorted the other fellow. "Show- me a 
man away from home in a big city who ain’t lonely!" 

Between songs, baseball debates went on all over the car- 
John Jensen went around getting up jackpots on the total 
number of runs to be scored in the series. There were ad- 
miring sentiments expressed in favor of Sam Mele. the Twin 
manager, and Rich Rollins, Camilo Pascual and Harmon 
Killebrew. Most of the travelers were personally acquainted 
with Roger Maris’ father, who works for the Great Northern 
Railway in Fargo. Many of them remembered Roger him- 
self as a basketball player around the Fargo-Moorhead and 
Devils Lake area. Al Dawson stirred things up by printing a 
card and hanging it over his seat. It read "Yankee Dugout." 
He was roundly booed. By this lime everybody was getting 
hungry and Paul Lange started passing out sandwiches and 
potato chips. The sandwiches had thawed out fine. 

The Western Star pulled into Minneapolis on time, and 
as the Devils Lake crowd rode to Hotel Maryland by special 
bus the chimes atop the Northwestern Bank building were 
playing That Old Gang of Mine. There was time for naps 
before the night game started, but the gang was too wound 
up for that and there was some horseplay in front of the 
hotel as one of the Devils Lakers — a bachelor, of course — 
starting chasing girls with the big fishnet that had been 
brought along to catch foul balls. The girls took it as good 
fun and allowed themselves to be netted. A few fellows went 
on up to their rooms for a short snooze, and one of them 
(he was the fellow' who knew about the hotspot catering tc* 
folks over 29) slept right through the ball game and the 
lonely hearts dance as well. When he finally did awaken, he 
swore off drinking for the balance of the trip and didn’t 
miss a play during the second and third games of the series. 

About a fourth of the Devils Lake delegation had never 
seen a big league ball game. The first game was just about 
as big league as you can get. For one thing. Metropolitan 
Stadium was a complete sellout — without even standing 
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room available. During balling practice the big scoreboard 
began flashing "Twins O Grams,” and among the first was 
hello, devils lake. There was a big cheer from the Devils 
Lakers, but Leo Janowski from the nearby town of Munich 
protested, “Howabout a hello for Munich?" Paul Lange ex- 
plained that Munich was part of the Devils Lake setup, and 
if the scoreboard said hello to Munich it would have to say 
hello to Petersburg, Lakota. Cando and Minnewaukan as 
well. By that time, the scoreboard was flashing welcome, 
butte and billings, and that ended the discussion. 

As the first game began, everybody was tensed up. But 
nobody was prepared for the thrill — in the very first inning 
of the series — of seeing Roger Maris hit a home run and 
Mickey Mantle follow with another one to send the Yank- 
ees off to a 4-0 lead. The reaction in the Devils Lake section 
to the second of the back-to-back four-baggers was a kind 
of stunned silence at first. Then Yankee and Twin fans 
alike went crazy. Some of the Munich fellows were angry, 


though. They complained that people coming down the 
aisles had blocked their view of the Roger Maris homer. 
Leo Janowski yelled to Paul Lange, "How about making 
reservations right now for next year so we can get some 
decent seats without the view being cut off by people in 
the aisles?" Another fellow yelled to the late arrivals, “Down 
in front once! You'd make a better door than a window!" 

As the series progressed (the Yanks took all three games 
and dumped the Twins into third place), even those who had 
never seen a big league game before became outspoken critics. 
Ed Bottolfson, 64-year-old Devils Laker, a semipro player 
in his youth, said that modern baseball is just a game of 
cheap home runs and sensational catches in the outfield. 
"Heck," he said, "anyone could catch a fly ball one-handed 
with those basket-size gloves they use. We had gloves about 
half that size in my day, and the ball wasn't so lively that 
every Tom, Dick and Harry could hit it over the fence." 

Balzcr Kurtz said he had no complaints: he had won the 

continued 



Yankee minority group digs in for a long train ride 
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S50 jackpot for total runs scored. Bert Wick said. ‘‘Well, 
we got hello devils lake on the scoreboard three times. 
That ought to give the folks back home a big kick.” Leo 
Janowski said, “How about a big kick for Munich next 
year, huh?’" Paul Lange said maybe this could be arranged 
and added that, all in all, it had been a wonderful excur- 
sion and a good time had been had by all. 

This certainly included the Twins’ management. The 
total attendance of 120,956 for the scries was a new rec- 


ord since the club had been moved from Washington. It 
would not have been anything near that figure without the 
special parties coming in from towns like Devils Lake (and 
Munich). They’ll probably come again next summer, and 
it won’t matter too much where the Twins are in the stand- 
ings. For there is more to a baseball pilgrimage than ball 
games and battles for first place. There’s the beer and the 
singing and the good fellowship — and, for the foreseeable 
future, more pleasant dreams for Calvin R. Griffith, end 



Devils Lake rates a big hello from the Twins’ scoreboard 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING FALCON I [, X 

to 76-ycar-old Detroit indusirialist and former 
Olympic pole \aultcr (*08). Clare Jacobs, beat a 104- 

bo.tt fleer in the 2 3 5- mile Pori Huron to Mackinac 
race, much to the delight and surprise of its owner, 
who had entered the race 19 limes with no previous 
hint of success. 

boxing — CASSIUS CLAY, the Louisville slugger, 
made his usual flamboyant prediction before a figlu 
with Alejandro Lavorantc in Los Angeles. calling lor 
a kayo in the fifth. Good as his word, confident 
Cassius knocked out the big Argentinian m the 
fifth with a battering barrage of lefts and rights. 

GOLF -GARY PLAYER, the compact South African 
with a liking for health foods, tenaciously held on to 
a slini lead through the final holes of the S72.SOO 
PGA Championship in Newtown Square. Pa., to be- 
come the first foreigner to win the title since 1947 
(ire page 16). 

HARNESS RACING VC 's VIKING (S3. 70) brisk- 
ly stepped out in front of a field of nine to win the 
SI05.423 Yonkers Futurity, first race in ironing's 
Triple Crown, Ably handled by veteran Sanders Rus- 
sell, the 3-vcar-old bay led convincingly through 
most of the mile and a sixteenth, winning in a near- 
record time of 2:10 4/5 (see page 42). 

HORSE RACING BEAU PURPLE (SI0.20) took 
the lead from the gale and held it all the way to win 
the SI 09.600 Brooklyn Handicap in the track record 
time of 2:00 lor the mile and a quarter. Smartly 
handled by Bill Boland, the S-ycar-old swept in 3(4 
lengths ahead of Garwol, with Polylad third and 
favored Carry Back fourth. Carry Back earned 
S5.480 for his finish, which boosted him past Cita- 
tion to third place in the ranks of the world's top 
money winners. He trails Round Table and Nashua. 
Y I I ASH (SIN) and NOTI (SI6.40) gave Owner- 
Hieedcr J kd Hnusseis a day to remember b) w ;n . 
ning both sections of the $102,100 Hollywood Ju- 
venile Championship in Inglewood. Calif. The 
2-year-olds earned a total purse of $138,200 for the 
Las Vegas hotel man. Y Flash, with Rudy Campus 
up. outdistanced the favorite. Space Skates, in the 
first race in 1:10 2 5 for six furlongs. Speedier xta- 
blcntatc Noli was I 5 of a second faster, taking the 
second sprint under Eddie Burns. 

AHOY ($5.70). ridden by Hcrbcrto Hinojosa, 
proved to be the steadiest 2-year-old in the half 
dozen that raced for the S28.050 Great American 
Stakes at Aqueduct. Dr Leon Levy's coll, unbeaten 
in four races, covered a sloppy live and a hall fur- 
longs in the respectable lime of 1 :04 3 5. The favor- 
ite, Near Man. was far back for most of the race. 
but closed the gap to half a length at the wire. 

motor sports JIM CLARK led all the way in 
the British Grand Prix m Aintrec. England. The 
26-year-old Scottish sheep farmer steered a Lotus 
through 225 miles at a dashing92.25 mph. Clark is 
now one point behind Graham Hill in the race for 
the world driving title. Phil Hill's indifferent Ferrari, 
the only one entered by the famous Italian firm, 
broke down, and last year's champion dropped back 
to fourth place in ihc standings. 

rowing ST. CATH ARINE'S (Ont.) upset a heav- 
ily favored Vesper Boat Club of Philadelphia in the 
eight-oared race in the National Championships in 
BulYalo. Rowing through a heavy rainstorm, the 
Canadian crew swept the 2. 000-meter course in 
6:22.3. a half length ahead of Vesper. The Detroit 
Boat Club successfully defended its team title Willi 
a close win over St. Catharine's, 96'4-94. 

tennis DONNA FLOYD. 21. from Arlington. 
Va. . a former national collegiate champion, pounced 
on Carole Caldwell. 19. of Santa Monica. Calif.. 
6 3, 6- I. to win the national clay-court women's 
singles title in River Forest, III. The women's matches 
were marked by upsets that saw all of the seeded 
players disappear before the semifinals. Darlene 
Hard. ranked nationally No. I. lacking polish and 
control, lost to Miss Caldwell, 7 -5, 6-4. and Wim- 
bledon Champion Karen Hant/c Susman defaulted 
w ith a thumb injury. The men's events were held up 
by rainstorms, but not before the top-ranked U.S. 
player. Whitney Reed, suffered a surprising first- 
round defeat by unknown Mike Belkin of Miami 
Beach. Later. Captain Hob Kclleher temporarily 
dropped the unpredictable Reed from the Davis 
Cup team, replacing him w ith Northwestern's Marty 
Riessen for the coming match against Mexico. 

ROD LAVER continued his invincible march on 
all of the trophies that tennis oilers by w inning the 
Swiss championship from fellow Aussie Neale Era- 


ser. 6 4. 6 4. 8-6. South Africa's Sandra Price 
Reynolds took the women's singles the second year 
in a row by downing Lesley Turner of Australia. 
7-9. 6-4, S 6. and then later won the doubles with 
Renee Schuurman. also of South Africa. 


track s. field U.S, MEN'S TEAM defeated the 
Russian men I2.S-I07 in their fourth dual meet be- 
fore a vast, enthusiastic crowd in Palo Alto. C'alil 
(vrr page IOI . The Russian women’s team beat the 
U.S. women. 66 4 1 . and two world records were set. 
‘ The complete results: 

MEN'S EVENTS 

100 MEIERS Hayes 1 10.2). Sayers (10.2), Tuya- 
kov (10.4). Ozolm (10.5). 

200 METERS Dray ton (20.8). Sayers (20.9). Ozo- 
tin (212). Tuyakov (21. 5). 

400 METERS Williams (46 4). Saddler (46.8), 
Arkhipchuk (46 9), Bichkoe (47.91. 

800 METERS Sieberl II 46.4). Dupree (1:46.8), 
Bulishcv (1:48.0), Krivoshcycv (1:49.6). 

1.500 METERS —Beatty (3:39.9. American record). 
Belitski (3 4 1 0). Forman (3:4 1 2).Savinkov(J:48.8), 
S <1110 Ml I IKS Bolotnikov 113:55 61. Artmvuk 
(14:05.4). Clark (14:09.8), Gutkneclu (14:31.5). 
10.000 METERS -Bolotnikov (29: 1 7.8 1. Ivanov 
(29:30.3), Trucx (29:36.1 ). McArdlc (30:57.3). 

I 10- MET ER HURDLES Tarr ( I 3.4). Haves Jones 
(13.7). Mikhailov (13.8). Chistyakov (14.5). 
400-METER HURDLES Attcrbcrry (50.3). Caw- 
Icy (50.5). Anisimov (50.9). Chcviehalov (51.2). 
STEEPLECHASE Sokolov (8:42.3). Young 
< 8:44.7 ). Travnor (8:50.0). Yevdokimov (9:02.0). 
20-KM. WALK -GolubmchiO 37 5 1 .3 I. Vcdyakov 
(1:38:28.3). Zmn (I 43:34.1). Allen (1:44:04.4). 
400-METER RELAY HayesJones. Hayes. Homer 
Jones. Drayton (39.6), Tuyakov. Ozolin. Prokhorov- 
ski, Politiko (40.3), 

1.600-METER RELAV — Saddler. Cawley, Archi- 
bald. Williams (3:03.8). Arkhipchuk, Bichkov. An- 
isimov. Svcrbatov (3:09.9). 

HIGH JUMP Brumcl (7 feet 5 inches, world rec- 
ord). Johnson (7-0). Bolshov (6-10), Thomas (6-10) 
BROAD JUMP -Boston (26 feet 9 inches). Tcr- 
Ovanesvan (26-6)4 ). Warfield (25-9)4). Bondarenko 
(25-4 Vi). 

HOP. STEP AND JUMP— Goryaev (54 feet 5V4 
inches). E'edoscycv (53-1 Vi I. Sharpe (52-4V4 )• Stokes 
(5 1 -5 Vi) 

POLE VAULT -Morris ( 16 feet % inch). Petrenko 
(15-1 ), Feld (I4-9V4). Cramer (cleared no height). 
SHOTPUT- Long (64 feet I inch), Gubncr (62-3). 
Lipsnis (62-1 Vi. Soviet record). Bukhantscv (49- 

3%>- 

DISCUS Oerter (200 feet I inch), Babka (193- 
I OVi >. Trusenycv (189-9). Bukhantscv ( 1 N4-5 I. 
HAMMER THROW Connolly (231 feet 10 inch- 
es. world record). Ballovski (221-2). Bakarinov 
(215-1 II. Hall (215-1 Vi 1- 

JAVELIN l.usis t269 feel 6 inches), Tsibulenko 
(256-2). Studncy (245-0). Kovalakidcs (238-3)i). 
DECATHLON Kuznclsov (7.830), Herman 
(7.654), Pauly (6.996). Ktilenko (2,256, withdrew 
after three events). 

WOMEN S EVENTS 

100 METERS— Wilma Rudolph Ward (11.5). It- 
kina (1 1.8). McGuire ( I I.S). Popova ( 12 0). 

200 METERS Brown (23.7). Itkma (23.8). Mas- 
1.3). S : 

800 METERS —Lysenko (2:08.6). Parly uk (2:09.6), 
Benner (2:10.4. American record). Knott (2:11.6). 
80-MFTER HURDLES I Press ( 10.7), Kulkova 
(J0.8), Parrish (11.2). Terrv (11.3). 

400-METER RELAY White. McGuire. Brown. 
Ward (44.6), Molina, Maslovskava. Itkma, Popova 
(44.9). 

HIGH JUMP Chcnchik (5 feet 7 inches. Yevsvu- 
kova (5-5). Brown (5-3). Baskcrvillc (5-1 ). 

BROAD JUMP Shchelkanova (20 feel I I V* inch- 
es). White (20-3Vji. Krepkina < 1 9-5 Vi ). McGuire 
(1 8-9 Vi). 

SHOT PUT- r. Press (57 feet % inch). Zybina 
<55Vi). Brown (48-1 I). Wyatt (46-IOV4). 

DISCI .' S T. Prevs (189 feet 5 inches ), Connol/v 
( 167-1 Vi). Zolotuchina ( 162 6 1. Shepherd ( 1 5 1 - 3 i. 
JAVELIN Ozolina ( 183 feet 4V4 inches). Shastitko 
(167-9), Bair (147-1). Mcndyka ll42-7Vi). 


mileposts SIGNED: BILL S El ARMAN, for- 
mer backcourt ace of the Boston Celtics and coach 
of the Cleveland Pipers, who refused a tempting 
offer to stay on with the Lucas-enlivened Piper 
learn in its first NBA season to stay home, as head 
coach at Los Angeles State College, where he is 
working for a master's degree. 

SUSPENDED JOCKEY ED M< IVOR, by the 
Maryland Racing Commission, which charged him 
with possessing an illegal electric battery of a type 
which could be used to stimulate horses, lor live 

DIED: DR. GEORGE E. BENNETT. 77. Balti- 
more physician and surgeon, who diagnosed the oc- 
cupational ills of many baseball greats who were 
his patients, and also played a part in developing 
the baseball helmet that is now regulation equip- 
ment. in Baltimore. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



RICHARD FOI.KINS. 

ill 45 a stripling in the 
vintage world of lawn 
bowling, skipped his 
Los Angeles team to 
victory in the triples and 
rinks (four-man bowls) 
in Seattle during the 
sport's first world com- 
pel it ion since 1939. 
Teams from six coun- 
tries entered the event. 


HERMAN WILkEMSE, 

28. a schoolteacher from 
Holland, plunged into 
the 25-mile "splash for 
cash" marathon off At- 
lantic City and. after 
slashing himself on bar- 
nacled jet ties, emerged a 
dripping and damaged 
first nearly 12 hours lat- 
er to collect S5.000 lor 
his third straight win. 


SUE SINCLAIR.il NorO- 
ton. Conn, mother, 
bolted her Lightning 
through a fleet of six 
other lady skippers on a 
breezy day on Long Is- 
land Sound to overtake 
national champion 
Timothea Schneider in 
the last 25 yards and 
win the Syce Cup series 
by a mere half a point. 


RICHARD HAHN, a 

Pasadena lawyer racing 
in the tricky Scmana 
Nautica series at Santa 
Barbara. Calif., won the 
Slarclussbyafull point. 
Taking his own lucky 
Star. Gemini, he will 
represent the Los An- 
geles fleet at the world 
championships in Por- 
tugal next month. 


RICHARD J. STEPHAN 

JR. of Fort Lauderdale, 
F la., w hose fat hernia k es 
hair tonic, rode his 19- 
foot hydro runabout 
Gallopin' Dtint/rii// II 
through the 123-mile 
Gold Coast Marathon 
oil' the Florida coast at 
a hair-raising speed of 
66.73 mph to win the 
bruising two-day event. 


RONNIE DUlNN of 

West Warwick. R.I.. 
son of former Rhode Is- 
land Governor Robert 
L. Guinn, taught his 17- 
\ ear-old nephew . Bruce 
Morin, to play golf, 
then had to battle for 
six hours to beat him 
for the state's amateur 
title before winning I 
up on the 36th hole. 
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/AMSTELU 


Amstel is HoUand. Amstel is a sun-filled room 
and a tiled stove. Have some Amstel Beer to- 
night. There’s contentment — there’s the good 
life that the Dutch live-in every hearty draught 


AMSTEL OF AMSTERDAM 

by Appointment to H . R. H., the Prince of the Netherlands. 
Amstel American Corporation. New York 1. New York 



BEN HOGAN 

SAYS YOU CAN PLAY IN THE 70s! 

In five carefully illustrated lessons — Ben Hogan 
shows how you can break 80 consistently. Right 
now. Sports Illustrated readers can order this best- 
selling volume at a special low price: only S3. 75. 
Send name and address to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. Dept. 7301, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Illinois. We’ll be glad to bill you 
later. (On “charge” orders, a few cents for post- 
age and handling will be included on your bill.) 


FIVE LESSONS: THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF by Ben Hogan. Actual size: 7V4"x10V«", 
over 100 "photographic drawings". Printed in extra large, bold type for easy reference. 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New NP-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


Kills fungus under skin surface — even penetrates 
into toenails. Promotes growth of healthy tissue. 
Guards against new infection. 

Laboratory tests prove NP-27 Liquid not 
only works under skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete's Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees ellective relief — or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 


BASEBALL’S 

WEEK 

by FRANK DEFORD 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

No longer with us anymore, sports fans, is 
the Great American League Pennant Race 
of 1962. Last week New York stopped losing 
and started the wildest runaway in the league 
since, oh. September 1961. So winning were 
the Yankee ways that Minnesota , which 
won all six of its games, wound up losing 
ground. The Twins were tough because Har- 
mon Killebrew (.474, 3 HRs. 14 RBIs)and 
Bob Allison (3 HRs, 1 1 RBIs) were hitting. 
Once they both smashed grand slams in the 
same inning, and nobody ever did that be- 
fore. The Twins moved to third in the stead 
of the vanishing Indians, who started losing 
on Friday the 1 3th and, with an 8.22 ERA 
for the week, couldn’t stop. To make mat- 
ters worse, the boom-hoom Cleveland score- 
board went off to herald a rare Indian homer, 
and a pigeon was killed by the explosion. 
Ornithologists will also note that the Orioles 
won five in a row. Manager Billy Hitchcock 
said he could detect an “atmosphere in the 
dugout that wc'rc going to win," whereupon 
Baltimore lost three of its next four. Kansas 
City, battling to get out of ninth place, held 
the first of its "Salute to the American 
League" nights. Detroit promptly saluted the 
A s. After having hit .139 in seven straight 
losses, the Tigers arrived in KC and scored 
two wins, 8 HRs and 17 runs. Boston almost 
reached .500, then slumped with a 1-5 mark. 
Chicago wasn't much better, with a 2-4. 
despite Juan Pizarro's two-hittcr. Ken Mc- 
Bride of Los Angeles had two shutouts, fix- 
ing him lOstraight wins. Washington got beau- 
tiful pitching (2.35 ERA for the week ) to win 
five quick ones in a row. Don Rudolph's w in 
took an hour and 32 minutes; the average 
game time was a mere 2:12. That’s nothing 
new for the Senators, who have played 12 
games this year in two hours or less. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Things were so good for Philadelphia that 
Manager Gene Mauch left the dugout lor 
the third base coaching box, the better to 
send his men home against the Houston 
Colt ,45s. The Phils beat the Colts four 
straight, have now won all 12 games against 
Houston. General Manager Paul Richards 
was anxiously scanning the .45s’ farm sys- 
tem for more hitters, but nothing much 
helped. Dick Farrell even admitted that he 
tossed a spitter— a sweat ball, technically— 
to Stan Musial, but The Man lined it for 
a single. "I can’t even get you out on an 
illegal pitch," Farrell groaned. St. Louis 
got a third straight thrcc-hittcr from right- 
hander Hoot Gibson but still slipped to 
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GOOD 


GREAT! 


THE DIFFERENCE IN 
FLAVOR IS MYERS! 


What's the best-known, best-liked rum 
cooler? Planters’ Punch— traditional ly 
made with Myers. To make: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juice Vz lemon, 2 oz. Myers Rum, dash An- 
gostura, dash grenadine. Shake with ice, 
add soda to taste in tall glass. Magnificent 
—thanks to the flavor-magic of Myers ! 

THE FLAVOR OF ADVENTURE! 

MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM • 97 PROOF 

GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 



SUDDEN STARS were Bob Bolin of Giants, 
who won two, is now 5-0 since June 27; Sena- 
tors Bennie Daniels, who shut out Chicago. 


fifth. Chicago lost six of seven with inept 
fielding. The league statistics show the Cubs 
fourth in fielding, but not included in such 
statistics are the 70 battery errors that the 
club has made. Three passed balls in one 
inning cost them a game this week. Pitts- 
burgh was still a winner (5-2), and the New 
York Mets were still losers (another six in 
a row ). Even when the Mets managed eight 
earned runs olT Bob Bolin of San Francisco, 
they lost 9-8. Even with the powerful Giants 
backing him. Bolin can’t expect to win that 
way too often. It is much easier to win by 
pitching five innings of shutout relief— 
which he did later in the week. Milwaukee 
played evenly, winning every other game, 
but the fans went berserk. They threw a 
beer can and a firecracker from the upper 
deck; somebody stoic part of Manager 
Birdie Tcbbctts’ prized bat collection and 
a young boy interfered with a fly ball to 
cost Frank Bolling an extra-base hit. In 
Cincinnati a literary critic named Frank 
Howard went after Author-Pitcher Jim 
Brosnan with a bat. The pitchers' Pepys 
had written some uncomplimentary things 
about Howard, and Brosnan's pitching 
prose suffered as a result when Howard 
homered off him to give Los Angeles a big 
extra-inning win. Howard slapped four 
homers during the week. Tommy Davis ran 
his RBI total to 100 and Don Drysdale 
acquired his 17th win. For the Dodgers, 
however, the magic number is six — that's 
how many weeks it may be before the in- 
jured Sandy Koufax will be able to take his 
regular turn in the pitching rotation. 


THE SEASON (through July 21) 


Baiting (Al) 
Batting (NL) 
Home run 
hitteis (Al) 
Home run 
hitteis (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 


BEST WORST 

Runnels Bos 338 Versalles Minn .202 
T. Davis LA 3484 Lillis. Hous .208 


Wagner, LA 27 
(I per 13 AB) 

Mays SF 27 

(I per 14 AB) 

Pascual, Mmn 14-5 Schwall. Bos 4 
Drysdale. LA 17-4 Craig. LA 5-14 


Fox Chi 1 
(366 AB) 
Lillis. House 
(264 AB) 


Agui tie Del 2 36 
Koulax LA 2 15 
Pascual. Minn 13 
(21 Marts) 
Drysdale LA J3 
Mahatlev Phil 13 
Team HRs (AL) New York 121 
Team HRs (NL) San Fiancisco 120 
Team mns (AL) Minnesota 472 
Team ’uns (NL) San Francisco 558 
TeamSBs(AL) Washington 57 
Team SBs (NL) Los Angeles 99 


ERA (Al) 

ERA (M) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 


Ellsworth. Chi 5 14 
Walker KC 5 75 
Hook, NY 5 57 
Bowsfield. LA 0 
(14 starts) 

Brown, Phil 0 
(9 star Is) 

Chicago 56 
Pittsburgh 71 
Washington 332 
New York 361 
New York 17 
Houston 25 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN 
FLAVOR IS MYERS! 

Here's a glorious and glamorous way to be- 
gin a meal: with Grapefruit a la Myers. To 
prepare, simply splash a dash of Myers 
onto each grapefruit half. For added zest: 
brown rum-laced grapefruit halves under 
broiler. Grapefruit au Rhum...ah, delight- 
ful! Thanks to the flavor-magic of Myers! 

THE FLAVOR OF ADVENTURE! 

MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM • 97 PROOF 

GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SUBSTANDARD LARD 

Sirs: 

President John F. Kennedy's article (T/ie 
Vigor We Need , July 16) gives to the public 
a sound, fundamental program for de- 
velopment of good, rugged individuals of 
all ages. 

David D. Spillman 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The standards Bud Wilkinson sets forth 
for physical Fitness arc nearly as shameful 
as the prevalent substandard body condi- 
tions he complains about. Three pull-ups 
are considered passing for 17-ycar-old boys. 
Fourteen sit-ups arc supposedly sufficient 
for the same age. Four squat-thrusts set the 
standard also. These weak criteria arc for 
barrel-bellied old folks, not young men. 

At age 17 I was capable of at least eight 
pull-ups, 100 sit-ups, and six or seven squat- 
thrusts in 10 seconds: so was over half of 
my high school class. And it need not be 
said that this was without intensive training 
— just normal litness. 

Evan Y. Semerjian 

Belmont, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Let no parent or school board be duped 
into believing that pull-ups, sit-ups and 
squat-thrusts will produce physically edu- 
cated youth. We have a nutrition problem 
along with our exercise problem. The lard 
of our afUuency will have to be melted off 
before we can do much for the muscles. 

Anne F. Millan 

Worcester, Mass. 

Sirs: 

With the right kind of direction, the kids 
themselves will be only too willing to sell 
the idea of litness to their schoolmates. 

Rfv. Rolland L. Stair, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame. Ind. 

POWER IN THE WIND 

Sirs: 

In regard to Arthur Zich's recent critical 
article on the Miami-Nassau powerboat race 
( Bloody Nose for a Bom Race, May 14), 
1 thought you might be interested to know 
what we are doing to improve this race. 

Race Chairman Red Crise called a group 
of us together on July 7 to discuss rules for 
ocean powerboat racing. When you sit down 
and try to devise an intelligent set of speci- 
fications governing the eligibility of various 
types of boats for participation in this type 
58 


of racing, the problem becomes complex 
to the point where solution by this route 
seems virtually impossible. The objective is 
to bar freaks that could only win in calm 
weather, but when you start writing defini- 
tions the task becomes hopeless. We finally 
hit upon a solution that was embraced en- 
thusiastically by all hands and will bring the 
race back to what it was designed to be — 
“the most rugged ocean powerboat race in 
the world." It was decided that unless the 
anemometer on the weather bureau in Mi- 
ami at 7 a.m. the morning of the race was 
reading 10 knots or better, the race would 
not be started. Ten knots of wind is enough 
to kick up a good sea in the Gulf Stream 
and the chances are, if it is blowing 10 at 
7 o'clock in the morning, it will breeze up 
plenty as the day progresses. Of course, the 
race will be postponed if small-craft warn- 
ings arc flying. 

This rule emphasizes the objective of this 
race— a test of boats, power and equipment 
in rough water. And the beauty of this rule 
is that the sea and not man is the judge. 

Richard Bertram 

Miami 

ANOTHER LOOK AT LUCAS 

Sirs: 

Mother Lucas' protestations on behalf of 
son Jerry (19th Hole, July 16) have an even 
more hollow ring in view of the latest ma- 
nipulations. which landed Jerry, by his own 
consent, in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion. but not with the Cincinnati team. The 
real issue stands out boldly: Jerry Lucas 
would not play with Cincinnati under any 
circumstances. 

This is certainly Jerry's prerogative and 
perhaps a very understandable one. Surely 
we would like to have had him, but in the 
final analysis Oscar Robertson will always 
be Cincinnati's first basketball love. We will 
welcome the opportunity to see Oscar and 
Jerry in competition with each other, and I 
think I speak for 99' , of the Cincinnati fans 
when I say, “No hard feelings. Jerry. Good 
luck in your career.” 

A. E. Henderson 

Cincinnati 

PUTTING IS FOR THE BIRDIES 

Sirs: 

Lock wrist and Cage Cases by Dan Jenkins 
(July 16) is, in my opinion, the best light 
humor on a serious subject (and if you play 
golf you know just how serious putting is) 
in years. The depth of his insight into the 
problem suggests his personal experience as 


a cage case at one time or another, but his 
range of humor, anecdotes and tacit writing 
style get my appreciation and admiration. 
Ensign R. E. Moultrie, USCG 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins has made a major psychiatric 
contribution to millions of long-sulTering 
putters. 

A case in point is an old friend of mine 
who had a habit of backing away— the same 
distance as the length of the putt— while his 
putt was en route to the cup. He was cured 
of this strange affliction only when, after 
stroking a 20-foot putt and promptly going 
into the backup act, he wound up in a yawn- 
ing sand trap with a broken collarbone. 
Now, at least he faces his putting problem 
in the right direction. 

Wade H. Ramsey 

El Centro, Calif. 

REVENGE IN MOSCOW 

Sirs: 

Regarding your article. The River Ran 
J?i’i/(July 16). You stated that the Russians 
defeated a University of Washington crew 
in 1958, and now another University of 
Washington crew was trying to “avenge" 
that 1958 defeat. 

The truth is that the 1958 defeat at Hen- 
Icy. England by the Russians was avenged 
by that same University of Washington 
crew, just two weeks later, when they 
trounced that same Russian crew, plus four 
other Russian crews in a regatta in Moscow. 

Chuck Alm 

San Francisco 

• Reader Aim, captain and No. 5 oar on 
the 1958 Washington crew, is right. The 
Huskies outrowed the Russkies by one 
and a half lengths at Moscow in 1958, 
a quarter length more than the Russians 
gained on them at Henley. — ED. 

THE MAN 

Sirs: 

I have noticed considerable correspond- 
ence in your 19th Hole column concerning 
Sports Illustrated’s 1961 Man of the Year 
[Jerry Lucas). I thought, therefore, you 
might be interested in a letter about an 
earlier Man that helps to confirm your good 
judgment in making these selections. I am 
referring to I957's Sportsman of the Year 
Stan Musial. 

Back in I960, when I was in Korea, our 
unit received a batch of old magazines, one 


IS YOUR CHILD 

GETTINGS MINUTES 


OF BR6MIIZ9 ACTIVITY 
EVERY MT AT SCHOOL? 


You may think so. But you could be mistaken. The 
truth is that in many schools, vigorous physical 
education activities that develop strength, flexi- 
bility, agility and endurance are not scheduled as 
an integral part of the daily program. 

And this is one reason why the physical fitness 
of our children has declined. In fact, recent pilot 
studies showed that almost half of the youngsters 
tested proved to be physically under par. Isn’t this 
reason enough for more emphasis on 
an organized program of physical 
education? 

Fortunately, a program has been de- 

..til ywl — .i.iu. ... l - -i 

in shape. It is a minimum program, and 


it can be carried out in any school— at very little 
cost and with a minimum of time. 

All it takes is 15 minutes of vigorous activity 
every day during the physical education period. In 
schools that have adopted such a daily program, 
boys and girls have shown a remarkable improve - 
ment in their physical status. 

Certainly, you want your child to develop his 
body as well as his mind. So, why not find out 
about the present physical education 
program in your child's school? 

Take it up at your next PTA meeting. 
Insist that a full 15 minutes every day is 
r-r.or>f ; n winnmiKi hnclv-htiilciina activi- 
ties as part of a scheduled program. 




Published es a public service Jr> cooperate 
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DESEN EX! 

compounded with undecy/enic 
acid, a standard 
A+hlete's foot Treatment 
used by the US. ARMY! 

MEDICAL SCIENTISTS REPORT: 

“amazing results” “dramatic improvement”* 


Probably nowhere is the control 
of athlete's foot more important than 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
with millions of men in service. Thanks 
to a remarkable preparation, it no 
longer is the problem it once was. 

The treatment (undecylenic acid) 
is so simple and dependable, it is 
now a standard Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment used by the U.S. Armed Forces! 


What Desenex does 
Desenex seeks out, attacks and kills 
not only common athlete’s foot fungi, 
but also checks bacteria that often 
cause more stubborn cases. Mad- 
dening itch is relieved, healing rap- 
idly promoted. Simply use Desenex 
Ointment at night; Powder during 
day. It’s guaranteed to work or 
money back! Desenex — at all drug 
counters. 


This Desenex treatment is also 
most often prescribed and recommended 
by physicians, for it works where 
others often fail. It promises new 
freedom from athlete’s foot itching, 
pain and danger of spreading, as evi- 
denced by clinical studies involving 
over 6200 men and women.* 


“Clinical results were described 
professionally as "dramatic,” "im- 
mediate,” even "amazing.” Key facts 
from these studies by leading hos- 
pitals, medical schools and clinics 
are available to your physician or 
your foot specialist. 

<L 1962. WTS riiarmaceutlcals. Rochester 3. N. V. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation //<8. Ask for it at all drug 


( Rich, moist, 
aromatic 



BOND 

STREET 

stay s lit 
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even if 
it’s not 
his birthday, 
wouldn’t 
he like 
a gift 
of 

Sports 

Illustrated? 

Big in color. Big in 
surprises. Big in best 
wishes. And so easy 
to give. Just send us 
his name and address 
( and yours, too, 
please). Tell us how 
you wish the gift 
card signed. We’ll 
bill you after the 
subscription starts. 

( Mote: A single 
subscription costs 
S 6.75; if you order 
two or more at the 
same time, the cost is 
just $5 for each one. 
including the first!) 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
DEPT. 3406 CHICAGO 11. ILL 


of which contained a picture of Stan sur- 
rounded by eight small cardinal birds. Our 
unit had with us at that time a Korean refu- 
gee who claimed some talent as an artist. I 
asked him to reproduce Stan's picture in 
oils. He did so. and the painting now hangs 
in the room of my 6-year-old son. whose 
respect for Stan Musial reflects my own. 

Last week, on the night before the All- 
Star Game, when Musial was in Washing- 
ton, I called him. as a perfect stranger, 
from my home in Virginia to tell him about 
the painting and about our admiration for 
him. Mrs. Musial answered the phone and, 
after asking my name, put Stan on. I told 
him my story and that I had always hoped 



THE MAN AND THE BOY 


someday to have the honor of taking a pic- 
ture of him with my son Hal. Right away, 
Stan asked us both to come over to the 
stadium before the game and to ask the 
groundkeeper to take us to him. This we 
did and the accompanying picture was the 
result. 

Although he is one of the greatest players 
in the history of baseball. Stan Musial’s 
modesty was such that 1 became almost 
ashamed of my own forwardness. He left 
an impression on my son that I know will 
last through his life. 

With all due respect to the many exciting 
things that happened during that All-Star 
Game of 1962, Stan Musial's simple kind- 
ness toward two strangers seemed to me 
the greatest play of the day. It was un- 
known to the thousands present, but for at 
least one father and son it explained why 
they call him The Man. 

Eugene H. Breitinberg 
Captain, USA 

Springfield, Va. 
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YESTERDAY 


Bad Day 
for 

Babe Ruth 


by WALLY PIPP 

It began in a New York City 
jail and ended with no hits 
in a crucial baseball game 

A l 3:30 p.m. on June 8, 1921, some 
■ 20,000 people were al New York’s 
Polo Grounds to see the Yankees play 
the league-leading world champion 
Cleveland Indians. The day before, the 
Yankees had taken the first game of the 
series, and another win would bring them 
within half a game of first place. But as 
the home team ran on the field and 
faced the flag for the national anthem, 
the fans looked in vain for the Yankee 
hero. Nine miles south, at 300 Mulberry 
Street, George Herman Ruth was sitting 
in a cell in a New York City jail. 

That morning a maroon sports car had 
been caught exceeding the speed limit on 
Riverside Drive and, for the second time 
in as many months. Babe Ruth had been 
escorted to traffic court. The only pro- 
test he offered involved his identity; the 
arresting policeman thought he was kid- 
ding when he had given his name. The 
magistrate fined the Babe SI0O, which he 
promptly paid with a single bill, and sen- 
tenced him to a day in jail. 

Ruth's first concern was not for his 
sentence but for the possibility of missing 
continued 



THE BABE ALWAYS DROVE FAST CARS 


"Louis M?" 



Henry in theMT 


ATLANTIC CITY 
RACECOURSE 


• POST TIME 2 P.M. 

• MODERN CLUBHOUSE 

• DINING TERRACE, SNACK 
BARS, CAFETERIAS 

• TRAINS AND BUSES DIRECT 
TO THE TRACK 

• CONVENIENT PARKING FOR 
16,000 CARS: NO EXIT JAMS 

• GRANDSTAND 52.00 
INCL. TAX 

• CLUBHOUSE 54.00 
INCL. TAX 

SORRY, NO MINORS UNDER 16 


RACING DAILY AUGUST 


ON THE BLACK HORSE PIKE AT RT. 40 

6 THRU OCTOBER 2 


one of the 
world’s most 

exciting cars... From Japan, a superb motoring 
achievement . . . proven throughout the world, enthusiastically 

received by America's most demanding buyers. 
12 months or 12,000 mile guarantee. 4-Door Sedan, 

4- Door Station Wagon, Sports Convertible, V4 Ton 


Pickup Truck, 4-Wheel Drive GP Vehicle. 



Nissan Motor Corp. in U.S.A., 221 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J 
17 E. Alondra B vd . Gardena, Cal it. • 1501 Cla . Ave.. Houston 3, Trias 
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Start snapping pictures without squinting — with 
a Yashica twin-lens reflex. One quick look through 
the big-screen finder shows you a print-size view 
before you shoot — the same brilliant color, the 
same clarity and sharp detail you’ll get on film. 
Yashica reflexes come in 7 different compact 
and full-size models, all priced to fit easily into 
any budget. The full-size Yashica-Mat LM (shown) 
has an automatic crank that simultaneously ad- 
vances film and sets shutter to prevent double 
exposure, built-in light meter, shutter speeds to 


l/500th plus 'B', under $80. For another full-size, 
big-screen camera, see the popular Yashica D 
(not shown), under $50. The Yashica 44LM 
(shown) is an easy-handling compact for super-size 
color slides, with auto-stop film wind, built-in 
light meter and shutter to 1 /500th, under $60. 
Look into a Yashica big-screen finder today and 
see the difference. Your photo dealer will provide 
exact retail prices on all seven Yashica twin-lens 
reflexes. For details, write Yashica Inc., 50-17 
Queens Blvd., Woodside 77, N.Y. Dept. B 


Bad Day for Babe continued 

the game at the Polo Grounds. He faced 
a $500 cut in salary each time he missed 
a ball game, whereas he stood to receive 
that much as a bonus for each home 
run he hit. 

Fortunately for Ruth and the Yan- 
kees, a day in the city’s jail ended at 4 
o’clock rather than at midnight, allowing 
the one-day prisoners the benefit of the 
discrepancy between the solar and the 
penitential day. 

Ruth's timing at Mulberry Street was 
just as crucial as it normally would be 
at the plate or in the outfield of a ball 
park. He arranged to have his uniform 
brought down to him, and he put it on 
in the cell, covering it with the dove- 
colored cutaway suit he had been wear- 
ing. He planned to shed the latter in his 
car, which was parked at the jail’s base- 
ment exit. To a fellow cellmate Ruth ex- 
plained. ‘'rm going to run to get to the 
game. Keeping you late like this makes 
a speeder of you.’’ 

The curious gathered 

As word of Ruth’s jail sentence spread, 
a crowd gathered on Mulberry Street, 
hoping for a glimpse of the great slugger. 
A lone photographer perched on the fire 
escape of a building across the street 
from Ruth's cell, trying to snap a collec- 
tor’s item of the Babe behind bars. The 
curious, numbering nearly 1,000 by four 
o’clock, lined the hallways and the street 
outside police headquarters. But the only 
autograph Babe Ruth is known to have 
signed that day remains in the files of 
New York’s Traffic Court. It was his 
thumbprint. 

At Ruth’s hour of release the crowds 
were cleared from the building and police 
escorted him to the basement. Preceded 
by a motorcycle escort, he sped uptown. 
A close observer claimed that he made 
the nine-mile trip to the ball park in 18 
minutes flat. If so, he was traveling four 
miles per hour faster than he had been 
when he was arrested that morning. 

Ruth arrived at the Polo Grounds in 
time to bat in the sixth inning, and his 
appearance through the gate in deep 
center field evoked a standing ovation 
from the crowd. The Yankees were trail- 
ing the Indians 3—2. The Babe's perform- 
ance at the plate was an anticlimax: he 
walked once and was thrown out at first. 
But his presence must have sparked his 
teammates as well as his fans. The Yan- 
kees rallied in the ninth inning and won 
the game 4-3. end 
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take Yashica along 
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YASHICA — precision quality at a price you can afford 


ATHA-SPRAY 


SPRAYS AWAY 
INFECTION! 

SPRAYS ON 
PROTECTION! 

RELIEVES 

INSTANTLY! 


Atha-Spray stops itching and 
burning, reduces healing time, 
and guards against recurrence 
communication of infection. 
It is gentle, safe, quick-drying, 
easy to use and stainless-the 
modern way to fast and lasting 
relief. To prevent Athlete’s Foot 
from getting a foothold in your 
family, use Atha-Spray at home 
or away! At your drugstore, *1.89 


The birdies are flying at Belmont Manor 

ONE WEEK GUEST MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE EXCLUSIVE 
BELMONT MANOR GOLF CLUB 

7 Day Golf Special 

To March 15. 1963 

7 Days — 6 Nights 

Modified Amer.con Plan (Full BreoklaU, 
Afternoon Too, Dinner) 

$95.00 or $105.00 

ei Per»on, Double Occupancy Boiii. E»tro Night — $16 one 


Belmont .Manor 


(jo\f and Country Club 
Warwick. Bermuda 
See your travel agent 
inled by I. Oliver Engobretjon, Inc. 

Hotel Repreyentotive 
h Street, New York 17, N.Y. TN 7-0474 
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ationwide Improved Mail Service 
"N1MS” means a more econom- 
ical and efficient postal operation with 
resultant savings of your tax dollars. 
NIMS means mail early in the day. 

Business Mail Foundation 



^Department of Commerce . 
1 646 State Capitol — Harrisburg • 

PENNSYLVANIA 



Rambler’s amazing vacation machine! 


It's a '62 Rambler Cross Country Sta- 
tion Wagon— a vacationer's drcamboat. 
Look what this wagon does for you 
without even trying: 

It quiets the kids. With luggage in the 
Travel Rack, the big cargo area becomes 
a king-size playpen. No extra cost. 

It makes travel less tiring. Just convert 
the Airliner Reclining Seat into a nap 
couch. Motels full? Make up Twin 
Travel Beds. Low-cost option. 

It clears back roads. Has only I */i inches 
less road clearance than a Jeep. 


It outhauls bigger cars. Rambler Cross 
Country Station Wagons have 80 cu. ft. 
for cargo, plus a Travel Rack on top, 
standard. They carry six broad-shoul- 
dered 6-footers — more in 3-scat wagons. 
It saves you money, with Rambler's low 
price, low upkeep, gas economy, and 
high resale value. 

It keeps you cool, with All-Season Air- 
Conditioning. Cools better. Costs less. 
It brings you peace of mind, with its 
Double-Safety Brake System (separate 
braking for front and rear) plus self- 


adjusting brakes. Standard equipment. 
It performs better, and you can feel it. 
Starts. Hills. Straightaways. Every way. 
In short, it makes the greatest vacation 
you ever spent. That's why we call it a 
vacation machine. See your Rambler 
dealer soon. Take the Discovery Drive 
and see why Rambler sales have been 
smashing all records month after month. 

RAMBLER 


IICAN MOTORS MEANS MORS 


AMERICANS 


This is tobacco too mild to filter. This is pleasure 
too good to miss. This is CHESTERFIELD KING 
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